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ABSTRACT 

The latest available data as of the end of 1989 is 
presented on the progress of African Americans, Hispanics, Asian 
Americans, and American Indians in postsecondary education. 
Statistics have been compiled on high school completion, college 
participation, and college completion obtained from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce's Bureau cf the Census data on high school 
completions and college participation, and from the U.S. Department 
cf Education's Center for Education Statistics on earned degrees. The 
report also contains earned degree data for historically Black 
colleges and universities. The report focuses on high school 
completion and college participation patterns of low-income and 
middle-income African American and Hispanic youth; Asian Americans 
and American Indians could not be included because annual data on 
these groups 3 lacking. A brief summary of campus efforts to 
increase minority participation and degreee attainment is included. 
Contains 19 table of statistics and 17 references. (GLR) 
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Executive Summary 



• From 1986 to 1988, higher percentages of white 
high school graduates enrolled in college while the 
college-going rates of African American and His- 
panic high school graduates remained dispropor- 
tionately low, thus widening the long-standing col- 
lege participation gap between whites and African 
Americans and Hispanics. 

• For African American males, their overall college 
participation rate fluctuated between 1986 and 1988 
but remained dismally low compared to gains in 
the college-going pattern of white males. 



A special analysis of 18-to-24-year-old dependent 
youth also found that family income and gender are 
major factors in high school completion and college 
participation. This analysis revealed the following 
trends between 1976 and 1988: 

• Approximately 53 percent of all 18-to-24-year- 
olds are considered dependent primary family 
members, although specific percentages differ 
for whites, African Americans, and Hispanics. 
Overall, nearly 51 percent of dependent youth 
enrolled in college in 1988 compared to only 11 
percent of their independent counterparts. 

• The high school completion rate of dependent 
white youth was consistently higher than that of 
dependent African American and Hispanic 
youth at every income level, but differences in 
high school completion rates between African 
American and white youth corresponded more 
to family income than to race. 

• From 1976 to 1988, high school completion rates 
increased for African Americans and Hispanics 
ages 18 to 24. But through 1988, low-income 
youth in these groups netted few gains while 
maintaining distressingly low high school com- 
pletion rates. 

• Low-income males in both the African American 
and Hispanic communities have alarmingly low 
rates of high school completion. According to 
1988 data for dependent 18-to-24-year-olds, 43 
percent of low-income Hispanic males and 53 
percent of low-income African American males 
completed high school, compared to 60 percent 
of low-income Hispanic females and 69 percent 
of low-income African American females. 

• Between 1976 and 1988, the enrolled-in-col!ege 
participation rate of dependent, low-income 
African American high school graduates 
dropped from 40 percent to 30 percent. The per- 
centage of low-income Hispanic high school 
graduates enrolled in college also fell, from 50 
percent in 1976 to 35 percent in 1988. Conversely, 
low-income white high school graduates made a 
slight gain in college participation. 



• Middle-income African Americans and Hispanic 
Americans also appear to have suffered severe 
losses in their college-going rates, with the 
largest declines occurring during the late 1970s 
and early 1980s. By 1988, the enrolled-in-college 
participation rate of middle-income African 
Americans had fallen to 36 percent, from 53 per- 
cent in 1976. Corresponding rates for Hispanics 
were 46 percent in 1988 and 53 percent 13 years 
earlier. 

• At both low- and middle-income levels, African 
American men experienced greater declines in 
college participation than African American 
women. 

• Despite losses in degree awards at nearly all levels 
for African American men, minorities collectively 
achieved some gains in the mid-1980s. From 1985 
to 1987, minorities posted increases of nearly 3 per- 
cent in associate degrees, 6 percent in bachelor's 
degrees, 3 percent in master's, and 15 percent in 
first-professional awards. 

• As of 1987, Hispanics, African Americans, and 
American Indians continued to be underrepre- 
sented among degree recipients compared to their 
enrollment levels in higher education. Hispanic 
Americans comprised 5.3 percent of the under- 
graduate population in 1986 but earned only 2.7 
percent of all bachelor's degrees awarded in 1987; 
correspondingly, African Americans made up 9.2 
percent of all undergraduates but received only 5.7 
percent of all bachelor's degrees. Similarly, Amer- 
ican Indians comprised 0.8 percent of the under- 
graduate enrollment, yet they received only 0.4 
percent of all baccalaureate degrees. 

• Although African American males continued to 
show slight declines in bachelor's and master's 
awards between 1985 and 1987, their rate of decline 
slowed in comparison to the period from 1976 to 
1985. From 1985 to 1987, they also showed a 13 per- 
cent increase in first-professional degrees. 

• With the exception of African American women at 
the master's level, women achieved significant 
gains in degree awards from 1976 to 1987, 
obscuring some losses by their male counterparts. 
During this period, men earned 7.1 percent fewer 
degrees while women made a 20 percent gain. 

• Between 1985 and 1987, African Americans, His- 
panics, and American Indians continued to experi- 
ence large declines in education degrees at the 
bachelor's and master's levels. Whites and Asian 
Americans completed more degrees in this field, 
reversing a 10-year decline. 

• As a group, minorities continued to make gains in 
the number of business degrees at both the 
bachelor's and master's levels from 1985 to 1987. 
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However, American Indians showed a 13 percent 
drop in bachelor's degrees and a 37 percent loss in 
master's degrees in this area. Similarly, African 
American men experienced a 4 percent decline in 
degrees granted in business. 

• From 1978 to 1988 U.S. citizens earned fewer doc- 
torate degrees from American colleges and univer- 
sities while non-U. S. citizens received more. A 47 
percent decline in doctorates awarded to African 
American males and a 21 percent drop for white 
males contributed to an 8 percent decline in the 
number of U.S. citizens earning doctorate degrees 
between 1978 and 1988. Conversely, non-U. S. citi- 
zens posted a 63 percent increase in doctorates 
during this same period. 



Introduction 



This Eighth Annual Status Report on Minorities in Higher Education presents the 
latest available data on the progress of African Americans, Hispanics, Asian 
Americans, and American Indians in postsecondary education. Since the release 
of the first status report, this annual study has become a major source of infor- 
mation on current trends and issues relevant to minorities in higher education. 
Because of declines in college-going patterns of many minority youth and stag- 
nation in the hiring of minority faculty, most of the trends discussed in prior 
reports have not been positive, particularly for African Americans, Hispanics, 
and American Indians. y t would be a welcomed and much needed relief if we 
could report major improvement in these trends this year. However, despite the 
efforts of some institutions and a number of states to expand access to higher 
education for underrepresented racial and ethnic groups, we can identify only 
small pockets of success. 

As in past years, we have compiled statistics on high school completion, col- 
lege participation, and college completion. We present data from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce's Bureau 01 che Census on high school completions 
and college participation and from the U.S. Department of Education's Center 
for Education Statistics on earned degrees. The report also includes earned 
degree data for Historically Black Colleges and Universities. Unfortunately, it 
was not possible to conduct an analysis of high school completion and college 
participation trends for Asian Americans and American Indians because data on 
these groups are not available annually through the Bureau of the Census. We 
must stress again the importance of improving national data collection systems 
for monitoring the college-going patterns of all groups annually. 

This year's special focus is on high school completion and college participation 
patterns of low-income and middle-income African American and Hispanic 
youth. It was not possible to include Asian Americans and American Indians 
for the aforementioned reasons. Our analysis reveals precipitously low rates of 
high school completion for low-income students, particularly low-income His- 
panic and African American males. The data also reveal a major decline in the 
college-going rates of both low- and middle-income African American males 
between the ages of 18 and 24, as well as significant declines for low-income 
Hispanics. 
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High School Completion 
and College Participation Rates 



The 1988 Status Report on Minorities in Higher Educa- 
tion 1 highlighted changes in the high school comple- 
tion and college-going rates of African American and 
Hispanic youth from 1976 to 1986. The report dis- 
cussed declines in the college participation rates of 
18-to-24-year-old African Americans and Hispanics 
relative to their increasing high school completion 
rates during this period. To update that information, 
significant changes between 1986 and 1988 will be 
discussed here. 

According to Census Bureau data, the 18-to-24- 
year-old U.S. population in 1988 numbered 27.6 mil- 
lion and was 14 percent African American, 10 percent 
Hispanic, and 52 percent female. (Comparable data 
are not available for American Indians and Asian 
Americans.) Slightly more than 81 percent of all 18-to- 
24-year-olds had completed high school, and 37.2 
percent of the high school graduates were enrolled in 
college, netting the highest overall college participa- 
tion rate in history for high school graduates. 

The overall high school completion rate for the 
18-to-24-year-old population remained relatively 
stable — 81.2 percent in 1988 compared to 82.1 percent 
in 1986 (See Table 1). The high school completion rate 
for African Americans stood at 75.1 percent in 1988, 
compared to 76.4 percent two years earlier. The His- 
panic high school completion rate continued to fluc- 
tuate, dropping to 55.2 percent in 1988, compared to 
59.9 percent in 1986 and 61.2 percent in 1987. Women 
of all groups continued to complete high school at 
substantially higher rates than men (see Table 2). 

Table 1 shows two college participation rates for 
high school graduates — the enrolled-in-college rate 
and the ever-enrolled rate. As discussed in last year's 
report, the enrolled-in-col!ege rate includes only 18- 
to-24-year-olds who are currently enrolled in college 
as of October of a given year. The ever-enrolled rate 
(referred to in last year's report as the attended- 
college participation rate) consists of high school 
graduates who are currently enrolled in college as 
well as those who have completed one or more years 
of college. The ever-enrolled rate is proportionately 
higher than the enrolled-in-college rate because it 
includes persons who have attended college but no 
longer are enrolled. As shown in Table 1, the ever- 
enrolled participation rate fluctuates less annually 
than the enrolled-in-college rate. However, both 
measures reflect the same general trend from 1976 to 
1986- -whites having increased their college atten- 
dance rates while college participation by African 
Americans and Hispanics has declined. 

Between 1986 and 1988 this trend continued vir- 
tually unchanged. During this period the most not- 
able trend in college participation occurred among 
whites — in both 1987 and 1988 they enrolled in college 
at higher rates than in 1986. As Table 2 sh ows, the 
enrolled-in-college rate for white men jumped from 



Figure 1 

Enrolled-in-Coliege Participation Rates of 
Male 18-to-24-Year-Old High School 
Graduates by Race/Ethnicity 
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Figure 2 

Enro!led-in-College Participation Rates of 
Female 18-to-24- Year-Old High School 
Graduates by Race/Ethnicity 
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35.7 percent in 1986 to 39.4 percent in 1988. Corres- 
ponding figures for 18-to-24-year-old white women 
were 32.7 percent and 36.9 percent. These increases 
solidified the college access gains white youth have 
made since the early 1980s. The same cannot be said 
for African American and Hispanic youth. 

Between 1986 and 1988, the enrolled-in-college rate 
of African American men climbed from 27.8 percent 
in 1986 to 31.7 percent in 1987, then plummeted to 25 
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percent in 1988 (see Figure 1). Due to this precipitous 
drop in 1988, it is difficult to determine a definite 
trend over this two-year period for African American 
men. The average participation rate of African Amer- 
ican males for the two years was almost equal to their 
1986 rate. Nonetheless, since African American males 
experienced the largest drop in college attendance of 
any group between 1976 and 1986, it is absolutely crit- 
ical that policymakers carefully monitor these college- 
going patterns and help reverse this clearly negative 
trend. 

The enrolled-in-college rate of African American 
women fluctuated slightly, from 29.3 percent in 1986 
to 30.5 percent in 1988. The story was similar for His- 
panics. Hispanic men showed Kttle progress, moving 



from an enrolled-in-college rate of 29 percent (1986) 
to 31 .5 percent (1988). Hispanic women dropped from 
an enrolled-in-college rate of 29.9 percent in 1986 to 
26 percent in 1987, but they recouped the loss by 1988 
with a participation rate of 30.3 percent. These 
changes produced no gain for the two-year period 
(see Figure 2). 

In summ v, while white youth continued to 
experience . 4 eases in college participation between 
1986 and 1988, African American and Hispanic youth 
made few gains. Taking into account the enrollment 
gains for both white males ar i females and the ftw 
positive changes for African Americans and His- 
panics, the gap in college access between whites and 
minorities widened during this two-year period. 
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Special Focus: 
High School Completion and College Participation 
Rates of Low- and Middle-Income Youth 



Last year's report briefly discussed the economic 
condition of African American males. 2 However, it 
included little data on the variations in college partici- 
pation by income levels. From prior research, we 
know that students from lower socioeconomic levels 
are less likely tr enroll in college than students from 
higher income families.' 1 4 s These studies and reports 
reveal lower college participation rates for low- 
income African Americans and Hispanic Americans 
than for low-ina me whites. The most current 
analyses of these trends end in the early 1980s. These 
analyses must be updated to determine if young 
people from different income groups have pro- 
gressed, regressed, or stagnated in terms of gaining 
access to college during the 1980s. 

This section of our report will analyze changes in 
the college participation patterns of dependent low- 
and middle-income 18-to-24-year-old African Amer- 
ican, Hispanic, and white youth. The report will 
examine the Census Bureau's current population data 
from 1973 through 1988, and analyze changes in high 
school completion races for these minority groups. 
Because this analysis focuses on the importance of 
family income relative to college participation, only 
18-to-24-year-olds who are dependent family mem- 
bers are included. (A definition of a dependent family 
member is included in the technical notes.) Since this, 
analysis excludes independent 18-to-24-year-olds 
(persons who maintained their own households and/ 



or are married), the high school completion and col- 
lege participation rates reported in section will 
differ from those reported earlier for the entire cohort. 

In 1988, dependent primary family members com- 
prised 52.7 percent of the 18-to-24-year-old popula- 
tion. Figure 3 shows the percentage of dependent 
youngsters in the 18-to-24-year-old population by 
race and ethnicity, and Figure 4 depicts the same 
relationship for dependent high school graduates. As 
shown, African American families have the highest 
percentage of dependent 18-to-24-year-olds. 

Independent 18-to-24-year-old high school grad- 
uates enrolled in college at a much lower rate than 
their dependent counterparts. Figure 5 compares the 
enrolled-in-college participation rates of dependent 
and independent high school graduates by race and 
ethnicity. In 1988, only 11.4 percent of independent 
18-to-24-year-olds attended college, compared to 50.7 
percent of the dependent youth in this age group. 
Although white independent 18-to-24-year-olds had a 
slightly higher e.irolled-in-college participation rate 
(11.7 percent) than African Americans (7 percent) and 
Hispanics (8.9 percent), differences in college-going 
rates for dependent and independent youth were 
similar across groups. Because the college participa- 
tion pattern of independent 18-to-24-yeai-olds is dif- 
ferent from that of dependent 18-to-24-year-olds, 
further analysis of college-going patterns of indepen- 
dent youth is needed. 



Figure 3 

Dependent 18-to-24- Year-Olds as a Percentage of All 
18-to-24- Year-Olds, 1988 
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Figure 4 

18-to«24- Year-Old Dependent High School 
Graduates as a Percentage of All 18-to-24- Year-Old 
High School Graduates, 1988 
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Figure 5 

Enrolled-in-College Participation Rates of 
Dependent and Independent High School Graduates by 
Race/Ethnicity, 1988 
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Tables A-2 through A-4 show the distribution of 
dependent whites, African Americans, and Hispanics 
by income quartiles. The second and third quartiles 
were combined to create a middle-income category . 
(Refer to the technical notes at the end of this report 
for an explanation of how yearly income quartile 
ranges were determined.) Table A-l shows the cur- 
rent dollar ranges of each quartile for each of the 
seven years included. Persons from families that did 
not report income on the October survey were 
excluded. 

Prior to discussing the findings, the authors would 
caution the reader about the limits of the data pre- 
sented here. Family income data in this anal) sis has 
not been adjusted for inflation, and several tables con- 
tain high school completion and college participation 
rates for persons from upper-income families. How- 
ever, because of possible errors caused by a small 
sample, no data are included for African American 
and Hispanic youth from upper-income families. 
Consequently, this analysis focuses only on low- and 
middle-income 18-to-24-year-olds. Also, high school 
completion rates are based on data *hat include 
dependent 18- and 19-year-olds still enrolled in high 
school. The inclusion of your.gsters who have not yet 
completed high school lowers the overall completion 
rate for the total cohort. Approximately 5 percent of 
white 18-to-24-year-olds fall into this group, com- 
pared to 11 percent of African American 18-to-24- 
year-old males, 7 percent of African American 
females, and 9 to 10 percent of Hispanics in this age 
group. In addition, high school completion rates fur 
low-income students may be lower because these 
students are more likely to complete high school 
at a slower rate than their middle- or upper-income 
counterparts. 



The report also presents data from 1973 in the 
tables, but most of the discussion highlights differ- 
ences in high school completion and college-going 
rates since 1976. This year was cho^n as the focus 
because 1976 represented the "peak year" for African 
American and Hispanic college participation. Because 
African Ame. xan and Hispanic college participation 
rates were lower in 1973 than in 1976, the full decline 
in the college-going rates of these two groups would 
not be shown if data from 1973 were compared to cur- 
rent data. 

It is beyond the scope of this year's report to 
describe in detail factors that have contributed to 
these trends. However, changes in aspirations to 
attend college, military participation, tests and admis- 
sions standards, and student financial aid are dis- 
cussed briefly. 

Income Differences and 
High School Completion 

As shown in Table A-2, nearly twice as many 
African American and Hispanic youth come from 
low-income families compared to white youth. For 
low-income students, high drop-out rates are well 
documented. At every income level, whites com- 
pleted high school at higher rates than their African 
American and Hispanic counterparts. However, dif- 
ferences in high school completion rates were greater 
between low -income and middle-income youth than 
between racial groups. For example, the high school 
completion rate for low-income white 18-to-24-year- 
olds was 64.6 peicent, compared to 61.3 percent for 
low -income African Americans and 50.6 percent for 
low-income Hispanics (1988). This compares to 86.4 
percent for whites from middle-income families, 83.5 
percent for middle-income African American youth, 
and 75.5 percent for Hispanic Americans in this 
income range. These data show that youngsters from 
similar family income backgrounds are more likely to 
complete high school at similar rates than youth of the 
same race at different income levels. As one would 
expect, the gaps in completion rates between low- 
income and upper-income youth were even greater 
than differences between low-income and middle- 
income students (see Table A-5). 

At every income level, and for all groups, females 
completed high school at higher rates than their male 
counterparts. Gender differences in high school com- 
pletion rates were greater for low-income African 
Americans and Hispan;cs than for middle-income 
youth from these groups. The disparity in male and 
female high school completion rates for low-income 
students is alarming. In 1988, only 53.1 percent of 
low -income African American 18-to-24-year-old 
males had completed high school, compared to 69.1 
percent of African American females. Low -income 
Hispanic males had the poorest completion rate of all 
groups — 43.2 percent, low-income Hispanic females 
had a higher, yet equally dismal, completion rate of 
59.7 percent. Although the completion rates for low- 
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income white men and women differ substantially — 
61.2 percent compared to 68.9 percent — this gender 
difference was not as large as that of minority men 
and women. 

As stated earlier, since the 1970s the overall high 
school completion rate for 18-to-24-yea r -olds has risen 
moderately for African Americans a slightly for 
Hispanics. However, low-income dependent stu- 
dents in these groups made few gains. High school 
completion rates for low-income African American 
and Latino youth fluctuated f~ 7 this period, net- 
ting only a slight gain by 1988 (see Table A-5). Low- 
income Hispanic males maintained the lowest high 
school compkt.on rate of all groups, followed closely 
by low-income African American males; Hispanic 
females ranked third from the bottom (see Table A-5). 

The gains in high school completion rates for Afri- 
can Americans can be attributed to the improved com- 
pletion rates of middle- and upper-income youngsters 
and perhaps independent youth who maintain their 
own households. Between 1976 and 1988, as a group, 
middle-income African American 18-to-24-year-olds 
showed a five percen f age point gain in their high 
school completion rate, compared to a six point 
increase for upper-income African American youth. 
Based on available data, it is difficult to gauge changes 
in high school completion rates for middle- and 
upper-income Hispanic youth because they fluc- 
tuated considerably during this period. Yet overall, 
these data indicate that Hispanics' high school com- 
pletion rates did not change significantly during this 
period. 

College Participation of 
Low-Income Youth 

Given the low high school completion rate of low- 
income African American and Hispanic youth, and 
given that less than one-third of low-income African 
American and Hispanic high school graduates enroll 
in college, one realizes that as a nation we have not 
come close to addressing the postsecondary educa- 
tional needs of low-income minority youth. Since the 
mid-1970s the college participation of African Amer- 
icans and Hispanics has been a picture not of progress 
but of major regression. College participation of 
minority youth from low-income families, particularly 
males, has declined severely. 

African Americans 

As shown in Table A-6, the college participation 
rate of African American high school graduates from 
low-income families dropped from nearly 40 percent 
in 1976 to 30 percent in 1988. By comparison, the rate 
for low-income whites declined from 37 percent in 
1976 to just under 32 percent in 1985, then rebounded 
to nearly 39 percent by 1988. Between 1985 and 1988, 
low-income African American youth regained only a 
small portion of the ground they lost in the late 1970s 
-nd early 1980s. 



Analyzing these rates by gender for low-income 
youth shows a bleaker situation fo; young Afncan 
American males than for African American females. 
In 1988, only 23 percent of low-income African Amer- 
ican men 18 to 24 years old were enrolled in college, 
compared to 37.2 percent 13 years earlier. The college 
participation rate of low-income African American 
women declined from 41.7 percent to 35.6 percent 
during the same perl: d. (Due to the size of the sample 
for low-income African American women, this 
decline is not statistically significant.) When ncluding 
the 40 percent of low-income African Americans who 
did not complete high school, we end up with dismal 
college participation rates of 12 percent to -6 percent 
for low-income African American males and approx- 
imately 25 percent for African American females fr >m 
families at this income level (1987 and 1988). This 
compares to about 30 percent of all 18-to-24-year-olds 
who were enrolled in college in the same years. 

Hispanics 

Although the college participation rates by income 
fo; Hispanics may have limited reliability because of 
possible sampling error in the data, there is a strong 
indication that the percentage of low-income His- 
panics enrolled in college also dropped by a sizable 
margin between 1976 and 1988. If *hese data are accu- 
rate, the proportion of 18-to-24-} ir-old low-income 
Hispanic high school graduates e,._ jlled in college fell 
by 15 percentage points, from 50.4 percent in 1976 tc 
35.3 percent in 1988. It appears that most of th: 
decline resulted from the tremendous drop in college 
participation by Hispanic males. Since Hispanics 
complete high schoo* \t substantially lower rates than 
other groups, this decline indicates an educa 4 *^nal 
failure rate of intolerable magnitude. 
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College Participation of 
Middle-Income Youth 

As stated earlier, higher percentages of African 
American and Hispanic high school graduates 
attended college during the mid-1970s than in the late 
1980s. This was due in large part to the higher college 
participation rates of African American and Hispanic 
youth from middle-income families during the earlier 
period. If Census data accurately reflect college par- 
ticipation patterns for the period of the mid-1970s, the 
proportion of middle-income African Americans and 
Hispanics enrolled in college was equal to, and in 
some cases higher than, white middle-income youth. 
Assuming this parity actually existed, it was short- 
lived. As of 1988, proportionately fewer African 
American and Hispanic middle-income youth en- 
rolled in college than during the mid-1970s. These 
declines contrast to the relative stability in college 
enrollment rates for middle-income whites during 
this period. 



African Americans 

In 1988, just over one-third of African American 
middle-income 18-to-24-year-old high school grad- 
uates were enrolled in college, compared to more 
than half of graduates in 1976. Again, as with low- 
income African Americans, the decline was more pro- 
nounced for males than for females. The enrolled- 
in-college rate of middle-income African American 
males dropped from 53.2 percent in 1976 to 28.1 per- 
cent in 1988. Comparable figures for African Amer- 
ican women from middle-income families were 52.2 
percent in 1976 and 44.1 percent in 1988. Compari- 
sons between middle-income African American males 
and white males also are disturbing, since white 
males in this category achieved a college participation 
rate of 42.4 percent in 1976 and 48.8 percent by 1988. 

Based on the seven years analyzed, most of the 
decline in college participation for middle-income 
African Americans took place during the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, the same period in which college 
participation by low-income African American youth 
also fell. Since 1985, middle-income African American 
women appear gradually to have increased their 
college-going rates. Due to a relatively wide swing in 
the college participation rates of middle-income 
African American males between 1987 and 1988, it is 
difficult to make a definitive statement about changes 
in their participation pattern in this period. However, 
for both middle-income African American men and 
women, it does not appear as though they will recoup 
the higher college participation levels they achieved 
in the mid-1970s within the next few years. Combined 
wirh the declines in college-going rates for low- 
income African American youth, African Americans 
continue to suffer disproportionately lower college- 
entry rates than whites. If whites continue to enter 
college at an increased rate, as they did between 1985 
and 1988, and African Americans continue to make 
relatively little progress or suffer actual declines, 
surely the gap in the college-going rates of the two 
groups will widen further. 



Hispanics 

Cauti again must be exercised in identifying 
changes in the college participation rates of middle- 
income Hispanics. Howevtr, it appears that the per- 
centage of middle-income Hispanic youngsters en- 
rolled in higher education dropped between 1976 and 
1988. In 1976, 53.4 percent of middle-income Hispanic 
high school graduates attended college, compared to 
38.5 percent in 1987 and 46.4 percent in 1988. It is not 
possible to report this data by gender for dependent 
students, but the available data show slightly larger 
declines for middle-income Hispanic men than for 
Hispanic women. Since there were more middle- 
income African Americans than middle-income His- 
panics in the 18-to-24-year-old population during this 
period, more definitive statements can be made about 
African Americans' college participation. 
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Several Factors Affecting 
College Participation 

College Aspirations 

The declines in college participation for low- and 
middle-income African Americans are in sharp con- 
trast to the increased aspirations of African American 
youth to attend college. The results of a national 
survey of post-high school plans and aspirations of 
African American and white high school seniors 
showed no change in values or motivation t iward col- 
lege entry among African American seniors thut could 
account for this decline in participation. 6 Between 
1975 and 1985, "plans and aspirations to complete 
four years of college increased among both African 
American and white high school seniors, with slightly 
smaller increases among Blacks than among whites.'" 
However, the survey concluded that while white 
youngsters' chances for college entrance increased 
during this period, the opposite was true for Black 
youth. According to this same study, plans and aspi- 
rations of high school seniors to enter the armed 
forces increased among both groups, with slightly 
larger increases among African Americans than 
among whites. 

Tests and Admissions Standards 

During the last 10 years, the greatest improvement 
in standardized test scores — SAT and ACT — has been 
among African American and Hispanic high school 
students. 8 College-bound minority students also have 
made significant gains in high school math, science, 
and foreign language course-taking during this same 
period. 9 Although the test scores and the college- 
preparatory course enrollment patterns of African 
Americans, Hispanics, and American Indians con- 
tinue to lag behind f hose of whites and Asian Amer- 
icans, these students are better prepared for college 
than their predecessors. These gains, however, have 
not been translated into larger percentages of these 
students entering college. This may be due in part to 
increased stringency in admission standards of many 
colleges and universities 

In recent years, the movement for "excellence" 
within the educational community has provided the 
impetus for a number of states to raise their exit 
criteria from high school and their admission stan- 
dards to state institutions. As of 1985, nearly 30 states 
had increased their undergraduate admissions criteria 
for public colleges and universities. 10 These changes 
irclude increased high school curncular requirements 
or higher SAT or ACT test scores, or both. The stiffer 
course requirements occurred most frequently in 
mathematics, followed by social science, English and 
laboratory sciences. 11 Approximately one-third of the 
state colleges surveyed indicated that they planned to 
increase the use of tests particularly for entry to tech- 
nical fields and highly specialized courses. Since 
African American, Hispanic, and American Indian 
- r udents do not perform as well as whites and Asian 
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Americans on standardized tests, tend to graduate 
from high school with lower grade point averages, 
and take fewer college-preparatory courses, one 
would expect that these revised standards are having 
a disproportionately negative impact on the college 
entry of students from these groups. 

MiHiary Recruitment 

Because of increased selectivity and benefits within 
the armed forces, the military is becoming more com- 
petitive with colleges in recruiting high-ability, 
college-eligible African Americans. A recent report by 
the Congressional Budget Office showed that al- 
though the military recruited proportionately fewer 
African Americans in 1987 than in 1980, larger per- 
centages of high-ability, middle- and upper-income 
African Americans were recruited in 1987 than in 
1980. As of 1987, "Black and white recruits tended to 
come from different socioeconomic strata within their 
respective populations, with Black recruits coming 
disproportionately from areas with above-average 
Biack incomes and better-educated Black adults. Only 
44 percent of Blark male active-duty recruits in 1987 
came from areas in the bottom half of the income dis- 
tribution for Black families, compared with almost 55 
percent of the white recruits (relative to white 
incomes)." 12 This recruitment pattern of African 
Americans represented a marked change from 1980, 
when Black recruits were draw n much more heavily 
from lower income levels. 
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Student Financial Aid 

It is very likely that events in the student aid world 
had a good deal to do with the upward swing in col- 
lege participation experienced by African Americans, 
Hispanics, and white women during the mid-1970s. 13 
Various studies indicate that student aid programs 
can and did increase the college-going rates of low- 
income students. 1415 During the 1970s the Pell Grant 
program reached its highest funding level. Addition- 
ally, many young veterans attended college through 
the GJ Bill The Eureka Project's study of student 
financial aid and educational opportunities in 
California stated that: 

In the mid-1970s students from very low -income 
families were bringing down the median income of 
minority families with children in college. By the 
1976-78 period, median incomes for all the 
minority CTiegories shown were distinctly lower, 
even while the median for all families with male 



students in college was tending to rise and, for all 
families with female student members, the median 
declined by a much smaller amount. There is thus 
a good deal of explaining to do on any assumption 
except that college war becoming a more viable 
option for precisely those members of the largest 
minority groups who would most need and 
depend on student aid. 16 

The report concluded by stating that expansion of 
the student aid system in the 1960s and 1970s enabled 
more low-income and minority students to attend col- 
lege despite reductions in the value of aid awards in 
the late 1970s caused by inflation. Without question, 
changes in the structure ot current student aid pro- 
grams could have a revitalizing effect on the college 
entrance rates of these groups, and thus mitigate not 
only the problem of lower college access for African 
Americans and Hispanics but of low degree 
attainment. 
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Degrees Conferred 



The total number of degrees conferred rose 4.7 per- 
cent from 1976 to 1987, as shown in Table 3. 
According to the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics, the nuiiiber of bachelor's degrees awarded rose 
7.9 percent and the number of first-professional 
degrees grew by 15.4 percent. During the same 
period, the number of master's degrees awarded fell 
6.4 percent. Based on the most recent data available 
from the doctorate records file of the National 
Research Council (NRC), the number of doctorates 
earned rose 8.4 percent from 1978 to 1988 (see Table 
6). Due to noncomparable data, the change in the 
number of associate degrees granted during either 
period could not be determined. 

As in recent years, when these figures are analyzed 
by gender, a different pattern emerges, the overall 
decreases in the number of men receiving degrees 
mask significant growth in the number of women 
earning degrees. 

Between 1976 and 1987, the total degrees earned by 
men fell by almost 53,000 (a 7.1 percent drop), while 
the numb": granted to women grew by more than 
115,000 (f.imost a 20 percent gain). Women achieved 
gains at all levels. 21.9 percent in bachelor's degrees, 
3 percent in master's degrees and 158,2 percent in 



first-professional degrees. According to NRC data, 
the gains women experienced at the doctorate level 
between 1978 to 1988 were similarly high, at 41.7 per- 
cent. Conversely, the number of degrees awarded to 
men fell in all categories: 3.8 percent in bachelor's 
degrees, 14.6 percent in master's degrees, and 11.2 
percent in first-professional degrees. The number of 
Ph.D.s awarded to men fell 3.9 percent between 1978 
and 1988. However, these figures include degrees 
awarded to non-U. S. citizens, and the loss in the 
number of male doctorates is magnified when based 
solely on degrees earned by U.S. citizens, particularly 
at the doctorate level. As a portion of all Ph.D.s 
granted, doctorates awarded to male U.S. citizens 
plummeted 23.8 percent from 1978 to 1988, due 
largely to decreases in degrees awarded to white and 
African American males. In addition, the number of 
master's degrees awarded to U.S. men dropped 21.7 
percent between 1976 and 1987. 

When broken down by race/ethnicity, the data 
paint yet a different picture, with the bulk of the 
losses experienced by males attributed to African 
American and white males. Because of these losses, 
gains made by Hispanic and Asian American males 
did not increase the aggregate totals. 
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Degrees Conferred by Race/Ethnicity 



1976 to 1987 

As a group, the number of earned degrees by 
minorities increased from 1976 to 1987, with jumps of 
30,9 percent in bachelor's degrees and 63.4 percent 
for first-professional degrees. At the doctorate level, 
minorities earned 7 6 percent more Ph.D.s in 1988 
than they did in 1978. Yet igdn, the accelerated 
movement of women into de^*ee programs boosted 
these numbers, hiding some losses by minority men, 
especially African American men. With the exception 
of African American women at the master's level, 
women in all groups achieved significant gains at all 
degree levels. 

Table 5 shows that the number of master's degrees 
awarded to minorities as a group changed little from 
1976 to 1987. Yet this apparent stagnation camou- 
flages sharp decreases among African Americans 
earning degrees (31.8 percent), significant gains in 
the number of Hispanic and American Indian degree 
recipients (32.9 percent and 41.4 percent) and a 
doubling in the number of Asian Americans receiving 
degrees. 

Figure 7 

Bachelor's Degrees Awarded to Minorities 
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African Americans 

African Americans continued to sustain the 
greatest losses among all racial/ethnic groups, and 
these losses have been accelerated by the disappear- 
ance of African American male, from college cam- 
puses. With the exception o,* first-professional 
degrees, the number of African Americans receiving 
degrees dwindled at all levels from 1976 to 1987. The 
rise in first-professional degrees (26.9 percent) was 
due solely to strides made by African American 
women, thty earned tv\ice as many first-professional 
degrees in 1987, offse f ting the 8.9 percent drop in the 
number of these degrees earned by African American 
men. 
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In other degree categories, African American 
women's gains did not make up the losses experi- 
enced by African American men. From 1976 to 1987, 
the number of African Americans earning bachelor's 
degrees fell 4.3 percent overall, and 12.2 percent for 
African American males, the number of master's 
degrees earned by African Americans decreased by 
31.8 percent overall and 34 percent for African Amer- 
ican males. In addition, African American women 
experienced a 30.5 percent drop at the master's level. 
African American^ Jso posted declines in the number 
of Ph.D.s they received, with a 22.1 percent decrease 
from 1978 to 1988. Again, declines by African Amer- 
ican males attributed greatly to this loss: African 
American males earned 46.7 percent fewer Ph.D.s in 
1988 than they did in 1978. Unlike other groups, 
African American females now outnumber African 
American males earning doctorates. Hispanic males 
and Asian American males now outstrip African 
American males in the number of degree awards. 

A comparison of 1986 enrollment figures with the 
number of degrees earned by African Americans in 
1987 indicates that proportionately fewer Blacks are 
completing degrees than are enrolled. For example, 
while African Americans represent 9.2 percent of the 
1986 undergraduate population, they earned only 5.7 
percent of the bachelor's degrees awarded in 1987. 
Though the gap between enrollment percentage and 
degree percentage is not as striking at other degree 
levels, African Americans are still underrcpresented, 
whereas whites are overrepresented. At the bach- 
elor's level, 79.2 percent of undergraduates in 1986 
were white, yet whites earned 87.5 percent of all 
bachelor's degrees in 1987. 

Hispanics 

Hispanic Americans also were underrepresented 
when comparing enrollment to degrees earned. The 
percentage of Hispanic undergraduates in 1986 (5.3 
percent) was almost double the percentage of degrees 
granted to Hispanic Americans (2.7 percent). His- 
panic students represented 3.2 percent of graduate 
school enrollment in 1986, yet they earned only 2.4 
percent of all master's and doctorate degrees in 1987. 

Despite this underrepresentation, Hispanics have 
registered impressive increases in the number of 
degrees earned between 1976 and 1987. However, 
women again accounted for a large segment of the 
gains. Overall increases in the number of degrees 
awarded to Hispanics between 1976 and 1987 were as 
follows. 50.3 percent at the bachelor's level, 32.9 per- 
cent at the master's level and 90.1 percent at the first- 
professional level. During the same period, Hispanic 
women were granted 1.5 times the number of 
bachelor's and master's degrees as in 197t>, and quad- 
ruple the number of first-professional degrees. From 
1978 to 1988, the number of doctorate degrees earned 
by Hispanics also rose by 25.6 percent, with Hispanic 
women receiving 75 percent more Ph.D.s in 1988. 
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Master's Degrees Awarded to Minorities 
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Asian Americans 

Asian Americans continued their upward strides, 
with gains at all levels. They more than doubled their 
number of first-professional degrees and master's 
degrees, and they tripled their number of bachelor's 
degrees. While Asian American women accounted for 
a substantial portion of those gains, posting larger 
increases than their male counterparts at all levels, 
Asian American men had the most significant 
increases of all minority maies (see Tables 6-9). 

The number of Ph.D.s earned by Asian Americans 
increased by 56.9 percent, from 390 in 1978 to 612 in 
1988. Yet it is important to note that the number of 
doctorates granted to Asians who are non-U. S. citi- 
zens almost doubled, from 2,116 in 1980 to 4,131 in 
1988. When examining the total number of doctorates 
earned by Asians, NRC data shows that 4,131 of 
4,771, or85.6 percent, were earned by Asians who are 
non-U. S. citizens. 

American Indians 

The statistics for American Indians were mixed; 
overall gains at all levels concealed a small drop in the 
number of men receiving bachelor's degrees. With 
American Indians in particular, it is important to note 
that the number of degrees awarded was so small at 
the beginning of the period that any numerical gains 
translated into dramatic percentage increases. For 
instance, while the number of American Indian 
women earning first-professional degrees more than 
quadrupled from 1976 to 1987, this actually rep- 
resented an increase from only 26 to 121 (see Table 7). 

Comparing 1986 enrollment statistics to 1987 
degree totals shows that American Indians are under- 
represented in earned bachelor's degrees. Although 
American Indians made up 0.8 percent of the under- 
graduate population in 1986, they received only 0.4 
percent of baccalaureate degrees granted in 1987. 

1985 to 1987 

When examining minority degree completion 
q tatistics over an extended period, percentage gains 



will appear to be fairly large. Therefore, studying a 
shorter rime period can offer a different perspective. 
With a few exceptions, overall gains made by 
minorities from 1985 to 19S7 were not impressive. 
However, at the first-professional degree level, both 
Asian Americans and American Indians had signifi- 
cant increases, and women in these groups scored 
gains of 27.9 percent and 68.1 percent. From 1985 to 
1987, the losses experienced by African American 
males at most degree levels stabilized. During this 
period, the decline in master's degrees for African 
Americans — both male and female — leveled off, as 
did the number of bachelor's degrees awarded to 
African American men, slowing a decline of 10.2 per- 
cent from 1976 to 1985. In addition, the number of 
African American males earning first-professional 
degrees jumped by 13.1 percent during this two-year 
period, reversing a nine-year downward trend. 

Data from the two-year period also indicate some 
backsliding in long-term gains. American Indians 
experienced moderate decreases in the number of 
bachelor's degrees (6.4 percent) and master's degrees 
(11.9 percent) they received. 

Table 8 shows the number of associate degrees 
earned by minorities remained stable during this 
period. At this level, women outnumbered men in all 
groups, with the exceptions of Asian Americans and 
nonresident aliens. Hispanic women earned 1,800 
more degrees than Hispanic men; African American 
women were granted 7,500 more associate degrees 
than African American men; white women received 
45,000 more degrees than white men; and American 
Indian women were awarded 600 more degrees than 
American Indian men. 

Overall, some minority groups posted significant 
gains in associate degrees from 1985 to 1987: the 
number conferred on Asian Americans increased by 
19.0 percent, and American Indians also posted an 
8.3 percent gain. The number of degrees granted to 
Hispanics and Blacks changed httie from 1985 to 1987. 
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Degrees Conferred By Field 



Based on changes in bachelor's and master's 
degrees awarded in 1985 and 1)87, it appears that the 
exodus of students from the field of education may be 
leveling off and that students are returning at a very 
modest rate to the social sciences. As Tables 9 and 10 
indicate, both fields had experienced large decreases 
between 1976 and 1985. The growth in the number of 
bachelor's and master's degrees conferred in business 
also slowed during the most recent two-year period. 
Women continue l " enter this field in large numbers, 
however, men still earn the majority of business 
degrees. 

The number of engineering degrees, which 
increased between 1976 and 1985, leveled off at the 
bachelor's level from 1985 to 1987. The number of 
women earning engineering baccalaureates grew 
almost seven-fold between 1976 and 1985; this expan- 
sion stabilized from 1985 to 1987. However, the 
number continued to grow at the master's level for 
the 1985-87 period, making it the third most popular 
choice for a master's degree. 

The migration of baccalaureate students from 
biological/life sciences, evidenced by significant 
declines from 1976 to 1985, also stabilized. The health 
professions, however, witnessed the reverse trend. 
At both the bachelor's and master's levels, th? field 
posted significant increases over the 11-year period, 
yet from 1985 to 1987, only slight gains were recorded 
for master's degrees and little change occurred at the 
bachelor's level. Also, men are moving out of this 
field, with the number of bachelor's and master's 
earned by men falling 19.5 percent and 7.2 percent, 
respectively. 

Table 10 also reveals a dramatic fluctuation in public 
affairs degrees awarded. The number of master's 
degrees in this field dropped by 11 percent from 1976 
to 1985 but grew by 13.1 percent from 1985 to 1987. 
This fluctuation can be traced to a decrease of almost 
4,000 men earning public affairs degrees between 
1976 and 1985 and then an upsurge of almost 1,000 
men in 1987. 

With some exceptions, degrees awarded to 
minorities did not differ much from the overall pic- 
ture. Tables 9 and 10 show the fields in which 
minorities earned the highest number of bachelor's 
and master's degrees. In 1987, the top three 
bachelor's degree fields for majority- students were 
business, social science, and education, however, 
minority students were concentrated more heavily in 
business, social science, and engineering. The con- 
tinuing influx of Asian Americans and other minority 
women into engineering, plus the flight of minority 
students from education, pushed engineering nto 
third place. 

The drop in education degrees awarded at the 
bachelor's and master's levels was amplified in 
minority groups, for both the two-year period and the 
overall study period. Minorities had larger propor- 
O ional gains in the number of bachelor's degrees in 
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biological/life sciences and engineering than the 
overall percentage increases in these fields. The field 
of health sciences recorded dramatic gains for all 
minorities between 1976 and 1985, but these gains 
leveled off by 1987. 

Table 10 reveals that, unlike the patterns for bac- 
calaureate degrees, a master's degree in education 
remained the number one choice of minority students 
and students overall, and that the sharp declines in 
this field have leveled off somewhat, as evidenced by 
the 1985 to 1987 period. However, minorities experi- 
enced more dramatic declines in education (46.8 per- 
cent) and social science (33.7 percent) than the overall 
population, especially from 1985 and 1987. Con- 
versely, minorities showed higher percentage gains 
in the business, engineering, and health professions 
than the general student population. 

Minorities differed from the overall pattern in 
maintaining, rather than decreasing, the number of 
master's degrees in public affairs from 1976 to 1985. 
However, they did post a slight increase in these 
degrees in 1987. Similar to the overall master's popu- 
lation, this gain was due primarily to an upsurge in 
the number of men receiving such degrees, women 
continued to increase the number of master's in 
public affairs they received throughout the 11-year 
period. Despite this influx, engineering replaced 
public affairs in 1987 as the third most popular degree 
for minority students, due to the more significant 
jumps in engineering master's degrees earned 
primarily by Asian Americans. 

African Americans 

African Americans' representation in baccalaureate 
and master's education and social science fields fell 
drastically between 1976 and 1987. The number of 
bachelor's degrees in education and the .ocial sci- 
ences plummeted by 10,000 and more than 5,000, 
respectively . At the master's level, the corresponding 
numbers dropped by 7,000 and 400. Some might 
speculate that these statistics indicat* that African 
Americans are branching out into other professions. 
Yet these losses were not recovered by comparable 
gains in other fields, especially at the master's level, 
where the lower number of education degrees 
awarded to African Americans essentially accounts 
for the nose-dive in all master's granted to African 
Americans— from 20,345 in 1976 to 13,867 in 1987. 

The flight from education was most obvious with 
African American women, the number of education 
degrees they earned plunged from 10,509 in 1976 to 
2,905 in 1987 at the bachelor's level and from 8,769 in 
1976 to 4,123 in 1987 at the master's level. Unlike 
African American males, African American women 
did branch out to other fields, with some impressive 
gains in engineering and business. However, as 
Tables 9 and 10 indicate, African American women 
are outnumbered by Asian American women in 
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engineering baccalureates and master's degrees, and 
Asian American women's gains were more dramatic 
at the master's level in business degrees. 

Between 1976 and 1985, African American males 
did experience slight gains at both the bachelor's and 
master's levels in business and engineering, though 
the increase in bachelor's degrees in business leveled 
off from 1985 to 1987. In almost all other fields, the 
number of African American males earning bachelor's 
and master's degrees declined. Some exceptions 
included a slight increase in the number of African 
American males earning bachelor's degrees in the 
health professions, though this dropped in 1987, and 
a 1987 resurgence in the number of African American 
males earning master's degrees in public affairs. 

Hispanics 

The statistics on degree attainment fo r Hispanics 
were similar to those for African Americans. With the 
exception of bachelor's degrees in education, His- 
panic women posted substantial gains in all fields at 
both baccalaureate and master's levels. At the 
bachelor's level, in 1987 Hispanic women earned 
more than six times as many business degrees, twice 
as many biological/life sciences degrees, and 10 times 
as many engineering degrees as did their predeces- 
sors in 1976. Hispanic women also were granted eight 
times as many master's degrees in business, three 
times as many in health professions, and almost nine 
times as many in engineering. 

While the portrait for Hispanic men was not as 
bleak as for African American men, the number of 
Hispanic men earning degrees dropped sizably in 
many fields, including education, social science, and 
the health professions, at the bachelor's and master's 
levels. Between 1976 and 1987 their most impressive 
gains were in business and engineering at both the 
baccalaureate and master's leveis, along with a mod- 
erate increase in the number of master's degrees 
earned in public affairs. 

American Indians 

For the most part, the degree patterns of American 
Indians followed the patterns for minorities as a 
whole. However, at both the bachelor's and master's 
levels, .he number of American Indians earning 
degrees steadily increased from 1976 to 1985, then 
took a downturn from 1985 to 1987. This trend was 
especially evident in master's degrees awarded in 
education and business. The number of education 
degrees awarded rose from 390 to 468 between 1976 
and 1985 but dropped to 375 in 1987. Business degrees 
jumped from 71 to 271 during the earlier period, then 
fell to 170 in 1987. 

Although some percentage gains for American 
Indians are quite high, it is important to keep in mind 
the actual numbers. American Indians have made 
enormous strides, yet in most fields their numbers 
among degree-holders do not even reach 500 at the 

iccalaureate level or 100 at the master's level. This 



is especially true for American Indian women, who 
noted substantial increases during the 11-vear period. 
In business, they earned five times as many 
bachelor's degrees in 1987 as in 1976 (383 to 76), and 
eight times as many master's degrees (58 to 7). Also 
in engineering, they increased their numbers among 
bachelor's degree recipients from two to 30 and 
among master's degree recipients from zero to six. Yet 
American Indian men greatly outnumber Amencan 
Indian women earning bachelor's and master's 
degrees in most fields, with two exceptions, educa- 
tion and the health professions. In these two fields, 
American Indian women outnumbered their male 
counterparts at the bachelor's and master's levels — 
e.g., in 1987, five women earned bachelor's degrees 
in the health professions for each male who did so. 
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Figure 10 

Doctorates Awarded to Minority Men and Women, 1978 to 1988 
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Asian Americans 

Wh le the stereotype of Asian American students 
might suggest that engineering or biological/life sci- 
ences would be then* first choice in a bachelor's degree 
program, business has been and continues to be their 
number one choice. Unlike most minority groups, the 
largest number of bachelor's degrees for Asian Amer- 
icans were in business, social science, and engineer- 
ing, in 1976 and business, engineering and social sci- 
ence in 1987. 

The gains made by Asian Americans in the 11-yf ar 
period did not evaporate in the most recent two-year 
study As with other groups, these gains were sup- 
ported largely by the number of degrees awarded to 
women. Almost six times as many Asian American 
women earned a bachelor's in business in 1987 as in 
1976, and more than 20 times the number of Asian 
American women were granted bachelor's degrees in 
engineering. 

Like all other groups, Asian Americans experienced 
significant decreases in the number of education mas- 
ter's degrees, but they were the only group to post 
sizable increases in the number of education 
bachelor's degrees. At the bachelor's level, Asian 
Americans had registered increases of more than 40 
percent in education degrees for both the 11-year 
period and from 1985 to 1987. The decrease in the 
number of master's degrees in education earned by 
Asian Americans was the only decline they posted in 
the fields listed in Tables 9 and 10. 

Over the 11-year period, Asian Americans solid- 
ified their concentration in engineering, with this 
field becoming their number two choice at the mas- 
ter's level. At the baccalaureate level, Asian Amer- 
q 'cans received 29. 1 percent of all engineering degrees 
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conferred to minorities in 1976; this proportion grew 
to 55 percent in 1987. At the master's level, they rep- 
resented h«!f of all minority-earned degrees in 
engineering in 1976 and almost two-thirds in 1987. 

Non-U. S. Citizens 

Non-U. S. citizens were concentrated in business 
and engineering at both the bachelor's and master's 
level. Significantly, 8.1 percent of all bachelor's 
degrees in engineering and 27.2 percent of all mas- 
ter's were earned by non-U. S. citizens in 1987. In 
comparison, minorities earned 13.9 percent of 
engineering bachelor's degrees and only 12.2 percent 
of engineering master's degrees. (As mentioned pre- 
viously, a substantial portion of those degrees were 
attributable to Asian Americans. In t^c doctorate 
statistics, the NRC distinguishes non-U. S. citizens by 
race/ethnicity and shows that a large fraction of non- 
U.S. doctorate-holders in science and engineering 
fields are of Asian origin. If NCES data were available 
in this form, it might show the same trends.) 

Doctorate Trends 

Similar trends in subject choices were apparent at 
the doctorate level, with education remaining the 
number one choice for all students, despite a large 
slippage (16.3 percent) between 1980 and 1988. 
National Research Council data (see Table 11) show 
that life sciences and social sciences were the second 
and third most popular fields among doctoral candi- 
dates. Life sciences, along with physical science and 
engineering, experienced significant gains in the 
number of Ph.D.s awarded, yet a substantial portion 
of these increases were due to a surge of 2,181 non- 
U.S. citizens earning Ph.D.s in these fields. From 1980 
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to 1988, the number of Ph.D.s granted to non-U.S. 
citizens grew from one-quarter to one-third of all doc 
torates in these three areas. Engineering was the only 
field to experience a significant increase in Ph.D.s 
awarded, while humanities ^.r.d social science Ph.D.s 
dropped slightly. 

Minorities collectively had the same Ph.D. degree 
patterns in terms of field choice as the overall docto- 
rate population. Yet as with education degrees at the 
bachelor's and master's levels, the number of doc- 
torates in education fell more dramatically for 
minorities than for *H other groups. In 1980, 42.6 per- 
cent of all Ph.D.s aw *rded to minorities were in edu- 
cation, but in 1988 tht > gure was 30.3 percent. Also, 
while minorities as a group posted significant gains 
in engineering, life sciences, and physical sciences, 
these increases were due prima: ily to jumps in the 
number of Asian Americans earning Ph.D.s in these 
fields. 

For African Americans, education also remained 
the number one choice for a Ph.D. specialty. Yet 
unlike other minorities, the second and third most 
popular Ph.D. degree choices for African Americans 
were life sciences and professional fields. Despite 
substantial drops from 1980 to 1988 in the number of 
doctorates in education (37.4 percent), humanities 
(20.6 percent), and social science (12.2 percent), 
African Americans experienced slight gains in other 
areas. However, their representation in other fields 
remains low; for example, though the number of 
Ph.D.s earned by African Americans in engineering 
: ncreased by 72.7 percent from 1980 to 1988, the actual 
number rose from only 11 to 19. 

Unlike all other minority and majority groups, His- 
panic Americans increased the number of doctorates 
they received in all specialties. From 1980 to 1988, His- 
panic Americans more than doubled the number of 
Ph.D.s they earned in engineering, life sciences, and 
physical sciences, raising their numbers above 
African Americans in all three fields. However, the 
majority of doctorates granted to Hispanic Americans 
were in education, social sciences, and humanities, 
with 63.8 percent of all doctorates earned by Hispanic 
Americans concentrated in those three fields. 

Asian Americans experienced a loss in the number 
of doctorates in only one field from 1980 to 1988. a 7.5 
percent decrease in the humanities. As also noi?d in 
the trends for bachelor's and master's degrees, Asian 
Americans became more concentrated in the sciences 
at the doctoral level. The three most popular degree 
fields for Asian Americans earning Ph.D.s were 
engineering, life sciences, and physical sciences. In 
1980, Asian Americans earned 54.6 percent of their 
doctorates in these three areas; by 1988, this propor- 
tion had risen to 61.9 percent. 

The number of doctorates awarded to American 
Indians in most fields increased from 1980 to 1988, but 
in several areas it remains in the single digits. For 
example, in engineering, the number of doctorates 
awarded to American Indians rose from three in 1980 
to four in 1988. 
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As mentioned earlier, NRC data show some impor- 
tant trends with respect to non J.S. citizens. Unlike 
figures from the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics, the NRC reports its data separately for non-U.S. 
citizens by race/ethnicity, as well as by status (perma- 
nent versus temporary visas). NRC data shows that 
in 1988, the majority (53 percent) of non-U.S. citizens 
earning Ph.D.s were Asian, a significant proportion 
were white (30.1 percent), and smaller fractions were 
Plack (5.6 percent) and Hispanic (5.7 percent). 

Similar to Asian Americans, Asian non-U.S. citi- 
zens are concentrated in engineering, life sciences, 
and physical sciences, earning 69 percent of all their 
degrees in these three fields. In addition, the number 
of Asians studying under permanent visas declined 
slightly (3.6 percent) between 1980 and 1988, and five 
times as many Asians earned degree on temporary 
visas than on permanent visas. 

Conversely, the number of non-U.S. Blacks with 
permanent visas doubled during the period, while 
the number of Blacks with temporary visas declined 
by 12.7 percent. Blacks who are not U.S. citizens dis- 
played degree choices similar to African Americans 
with some differences between those with permanent 
visas and those with temporary visas. The number of 
Blacks with permanent visas earning life science doc- 
torates more than tripled between 1980 and 1988, 73 
percent of all doctorates granted to Blacks with per- 
manent visas were in education, life sciences, and 
social sciences. On the other hand, the number of 
Blacks with temporary visas receiving Ph.D.s in life 
sciences fell 11.8, percent between 1980 and 1988, yet 
this field still became the number one choice for this 
group because of a large drop (35.2 percent) in the 
number of education Ph.D.s they earned. 

Unlike Hispanic Americans, Hispanic non-U.S. citi- 
zens earned most of their Ph.D.s in engineering, life 
sciences, and physical sciences. Life sciences was the 
most popular doctorate for Hispanic non-U.S. citizens 
with permanent or tempoiary visas, and one-third of 
all doctorates awarded to Hispanic non-U.S. citizens 
on temporary visas were in this field. 

Overall, the number of Ph.D.s earned by Hispanic 
non-U.S. citizens with permanent and temporary 
visas increased between 1980 and 1988. Also, non- 
U.S. Hispanics with temporary visas ea* led 3.5 times 
the number of Ph.D.s earned by non-U.S. Hispanics 
with permanent visas. 

Comparable patterns occurred with white non-U.S. 
citizens. The number of doctorates granted to non- 
U.S. whites increased for those with permanent and 
temporary visas, and degrees earned by individuals 
with temporary visas outnumbered degrees awarded 
to individuals with permanent visas by a ratio of 2.5 
to 1. However, among non-U.S. whites a significant 
decline (32 percent) in the number of education 
Ph.D.s caused education to drop out of the top three 
field choices. In 1980, the top degree programs for 
non-U.S. whites were engineering, physical sciences, 
and education, in 1988, life sciences replaced educa- 
tion as the number three choice 
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Degrees Conferred By Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities 



Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
(HBCUs) continue to award a significant portion of 
the degrees earned by African Americans, even 
though their enrollments represent onl\ a small frac- 
tion of the total. However, the number of degrees 
conferred by these institutions decreased by 8.3 per- 
cent between 1982 and 1987, due primarily to declines 
in the number of bachelor's and master's degrees the) 
awarded. Part of this decline may also be due to the 
closing, merging, or changing in status of four 
HBCUs between 1982 and 1987. 

Table 12 shows that the number of baccalaureate 
degrees granted by HBCUs declined by 7.9 percent 
between 1982 and 1987, while the number o* sub- 
baccalaureate degrees dropped by 17.3 percent. Mas- 
ter's degrees conferred by HBCUs decreased by 8.6 
percent during the same period. 

While only 10 of these institutions offer Ph.D. pro- 
grams, the number of doctorates conferred by HBCUs 
more than doubled between 1°82 and 1987. Con- 
versely, the number of first-professional degrees 
awarded by HBCUs fell by 8.3 percent. 

Degrees Conferred by Field 

The NCES data in Table 13 show that HBCUs 
experienced fluctuations in many fields in the num- 



ber of degrees earned between 1982 and 1987. Since 
1982, business has remained the number one choice 
in bachelor's degrees for HBCU students, although 
the number of business baccalaureates increased by 
14.5 percent between 1982 and 1985, then dropped by 
12.0 percent. 

Also at HBCUs, similar to overall trends, the 
number of bachelor's degrees in the fields of educa- 
tion and social sciences fell by 37.1 percent and 31.5 
percent between 1982 and 1987. In engineering, the 
number of bachelor's degrees awarded by HBCUs 
declined by 5.7 percent. 

At the master's and doctorate levels, education 
remained the number one choice for HBCU students. 
Yet, the number of master's degrees in education 
declined b> 21.2 percent during the 1982-1987 period 
and the number of doctorates in education more than 
quadrupled. Education Ph.D.s comprised 46.9 per- 
cent of the doctorates awarded by Black institutions 
in 1987, and 47.6 percent of all master's degrees 
granted by HBCUs were in education. 

Graduate degrees in engineering held steady 
between 1985 and 1987, after a modest increase 
between 1982 and 1985. At the master's level, the 
number of degrees awarded by HBCUs in engineer- 
ing rose iVom 73 in 1982 to 110 in 1985 and 1987. 
Ph.D.s in engineering increased from one in 1982 to 
two in 1985, and dropped back to one in 1987. 
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Campus Efforts to Increase Minority Participation 

And Degree Attainment 





Given the data presented in tnis report, com- 
prehensive and sustained efforts are needed at the 
institutional level to recruit, retain, and graduate 
larger numbers of minority students. The activities 
undertaken to date have met with mixed success. A 
study of campus trends indicated that although a 
majority of colleges and universities have activities 
under way to increase minority participation on their 
campuses, 60 percent of all administrators surveyed 
rated their own institution's abilit) to attract African 
American students as "fair" or "pooi." ?? Two-thirds 
said the same for attracting Hispanic students. 

According toGz'HfWs Trend* 2959, approximately 70 
percent to 80 percent of the institutions stated that 
they had either "a lot" or "some" activity to improve 
minority participation. However, mc t colleges 
reported only "some" activity as opposed to "a lot." 
This included activities to: 
increase enrollment of minority students, 
expand financial support for minority' students, 
increase retention of minority students, 
improve the campus climate fcr minority students, 
hold festivals or other events to "celebrate racial 
and ethnic diversity"; and 
increase the number of minority faculty. 
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Reported less frequently (5 ' percent to 60 percent of 
the institutions) were activities to: 

• assist minority faculty in meeting tenure and pro- 
motion requirements; 

• increase the number of senior administrators from 
minority backgrounds; and 

• monitor minority enrollment, participation and 
completion rates. 

Although most administrators perceive more com- 
mitment to minority participation on their campuses 
now—compared to 10 years ago — only one-third 
rated this level of commitment as high. Lest than 30 
percent of all institutions reported increased enroll- 
ment among African American, Hispanic, Asian 
American, or American Indian students, compared to 
71 percent that indicated general enroliment gains. It 
has become apparent that some institutions have 
taken the lead in minority advancement on their cam- 
puses, v\ hile most are making few gains in this area. 

The trends reported here underscore the need for 
more aggressive measures to increase college access 
and degree attainment by minunt) students on every 
college campus. Clearly this report provides a 
rationale for action. 
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Table 1 

High School Completion Rates and Enrolled-in-Coiiege Participation Rates 
of 18-to-24- Year-Olds by Race/Ethnicity, 1976 to 1988 

(numbers in thousands) 









18-to-24-Year-Olds 






14-to-24-Year-Olds 




Total 


Hiah School 


Hiah School 


Enrollpd in 

III Ullw V*i 111 


EnrnHpri-m-ColIpnp 

^1 1 1 UIIWU III vwMC y c 


Fvpr Fnmllpd 




Pnnulatinn 


Graduatp^ 


Comnlption Pptp 


CoIIgog 


Particmation Ratp 

1 Ul UviUUuwl 1 I IH1\/ 


Partirmatinn Ratp 

i cii hoi iJf-+ i nuic 








( oprrpntanps^ 




fnprrpntanp^ 


/nprrpntanp*^ 


ALL RACES 














1976 


26,919 


21,677 


80.5 


7,181 


33.1 


53.4 


1977 


27^331 


22^008 


80.5 


7 J 42 


32.5 


52.0 


1978 


27^647 


22309 


807 


6 995 


31.4 


51.4 


1979 


27,974 


22^421 


80J 


6^991 


31.2 


51 !6 


1980 


28,130 


22,745 


80.8 


7,226 


31.8 


51.1 


1981 


28,965 


23,343 


80.6 


7,575 


32.5 


51.7 


1982 


28,846 


23,291 


807 


7,678 


33.0 


52.7 


1983 


28,580 


22,988 


80.4 


7,477 


32.5 


52.8 


1984 


28^031 


22^870 


81^6 


7^591 


33.2 


53.0 


1985 


27J22 


22^349 


82.4 


7^537 


33.7 


54.3 


1986 


26^512 


21J66 


82.1 


7^397 


34.0 


54.8 


1987 


25 $50 


21,118 


814 


7^693 


36.4 


56.5 


1988 


25733 


20,900 


81.2 


7791 


37.2 


57.5 


WHITE 














1976 


23,119 


4,046 


82.4 


6,276 


33.0 


53.5 


1977 


23,430 


19^292 


82^3 


6^209 


32^2 


52.1 


1973 


23^650 


19526 


82 6 


6077 


31.1 


51 3 


1979 


23^895 


19|614 


82J 


6,119 


31 .2 


517 


1980 


23,975 


19,78*. 


82.5 


6,334 


32.0 


51.4 


1981 


24,486 


20,123 


82.2 


6,548 


32.5 


52.1 


1982 


24,206 


19,944 


82.4 


6,593 


33.1 


53.1 


1983 


23,899 


19,644 


82.2 


6,464 


32.9 


53.4 


1984 


23,347 


19^374 


83.0 


6,526 


337 


53.8 


1985 


22,632 


18,917 


83^6 


6,501 


34.4 


55^3 


1986 


22,008 


1 8,280 


83.1 


6^239 


34.1 


55^3 


1987 


21,493 


17^689 


82.3 


6^483 


36!6 


57A 


1988 


21,261 


17^491 


82^3 


6*659 


38.1 


58.6 


AFRICAN AMERICAN 












1976 


3,316 


2,238 


67.5 


748 


33.4 


50.4 


1977 


3,387 


2^287 


67.5 


722 


31 ^6 


46^9 


1978 


3,451 


2^340 


67 8 


695 


29 7 


47.8 


1979 


3.511 


2^356 


67J 


696 


29^5 


484 


1980 


3,555 


2,480 


69.8 


688 


27.7 


45.9 


1981 


3,779 


2,680 


70.9 


749 


27.9 


44.8 


1982 


3,872 


2,743 


70.8 


767 


28.0 


45.5 


1983 


3,865 


2,741 


70.9 


742 


27.1 


45.0 


1984 


3,863 


2,885 


74.7 


786 


27.2 


45.2 


1985 


3,716 


2,809 


75.6 


734 


26 1 


43.8 


1986 


3,665 


2,801 


76.4 


801 


28 6 


47.4 


1987 


3,603 


2,739 


76.0 


823 


30.0 


48.7 


1988 


3,568 


2,680 


75.1 


752 


28.1 


46.6 



(continued) 
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Table 1 (continued) 

High School Completion Rates and Enro!led-in-Co!lege Participation Rates 
of 18-to-24-Year-Olds by Race/Ethnicity, 1976 to 1988 

(numbers in thousands) 



18-to-24-Year-Olds 



14-to-24- Year-Olds 





Total 
Population 


m;_ l _ i_ _ _ 1 

High School 
Graduates 


High School 
Completion Rate 
(percentages) 


Enrolled in 
College 


Enrolled-in-College 
ParticiDation Rate 
(percentages) 


Ever Rnroiled 
Participation Rate 
(percentages) 


MlbrANIU K B) 














i y/o 


1 

1 ,33 1 




OO. D 




OD.O 


4o.y 


1977 


1,609 


880 


54.7 


277 


31.5 


43.8 


1978 


1,672 


935 


55.9 


254 


27.2 


43.2 


1979 


1,754 


968 


55.2 


292 


30.2 


45.7 


1980 


1,963 


1,054 


53.7 


316 


29.9 


47.3 


1981 


2,052 


1,144 


55.8 


342 


29.9 


45.8 


1982 


2,000 


1,153 


57.7 


337 


29.2 


47.3 


1983 


2,025 


1,110 


54.8 


349 


31.4 


48.4 


198^ 


2,017 


1,212 


60.0 


362 


29.9 


46.0 


1985 


2,223 


1,396 


62.8 


375 


26.9 


46.7 


1986 


2,513 


1,506 


59.9 


443 


29.4 


45.0 


1987 


2,592 


1,597 


61.2 


455 


28.5 


44.2 


1988 


2,642 


1,458 


55.2 


450 


30.9 


47.1 



NOTE. College participation rates were casculated u&ng high school graduates as the base Thus, »n 1376, 33 1 oercem v. »«gh ?ehooi graduates. lS-to-24 years okJ. were 
currently enrolled in college, and 53 4 percent of the high school graduates. 14 io 24 years cid. weie eitner enroued <n coiiege or haa completed One or more years of 
college 



The h.gn scnooi comp»etjon rates were catenated u&riQ the total population as the oase Thus .r .9, 5. 60 5 percent of the to»a. popu,a:.cn .d-to-24 years oid. nad earned a 
high school diploma or a GEO high schoot equivalency certificate or was ervolled tn college 



Population and student co-^a shown here wll differ from those in other taoies because . - omers tefer to population subsets defined by dependency status 
(a) Hispanics may be of any race 

Source U S Department c ".ommerce Bureau of the Census "Current Population Reports " Series P-20. vanous years 
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Table 2 

Enrolled-in-College Participation Rates for 18-to-24- Year-Old High Schooi Graduates 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 1976 to 1988 (a) 

(numbers in thousands) 



Total High School Enrolled in Enrolled-in-Co!lege 

Population Graduates (b) College Participation Rate 

(percentages) 



ALL RACES 










MEN 










1976 


13,012 


10,312 


3,673 


35.6 


1977 


13,218 


10,440 


3,712 


35.6 


1978 


13,385 


10,614 


3,621 


34.1 


1979 


13,571 


10,657 


3,508 


32.9 


1980 


13,652 


10,768 


3,604 


33.5 


1981 


14,127 


11,052 


3,833 


34.7 


1982 


14,083 


11,120 


3,837 


34.5 


1983 


14,003 


10,906 


3,820 


35.0 


1984 


13,744 


10,914 


3,929 


36.0 


1985 


13,199 


10,614 


3,749 


35.3 


1986 


12,921 


10,331 


3,649 


35.3 


1987 


12,626 


10,030 


3,867 


38.6 




1 O AC\4 


c\ ooo 

9,832 


?,770 


38.3 












1976 


13,907 


11,365 


3,508 


30.9 


1977 


14,113 


11,569 


3,431 


29.7 


1978 


14,262 


11,694 


3^373 


28^8 


1979 


14,403 


11,763 


3,482 


29!6 


1980 


14,478 


11,978 


3,625 


30.3 


1981 


14,838 


12.290 


3741 


30.4 


1982 


14,763 


12,171 


3,841 


31 .6 


1983 


14,577 


12,082 


3,657 


30.3 


1984 


14,287 


11,956 


3,662 


30.6 


1985 


1 3,923 


11,736 


3,788 


32^3 


1986 


13,591 


11,434 


3,747 


32^8 


1987 


13,324 


11,08S 


3,826 


34\5 


1988 


13,242 


11,068 


4,021 


36.3 


tA/tJlTC 

WHITc 




















1 Q7C 

iy to 


1 1 ,^/y 


Q 1 QC 

y, : ob 


o ocn 

3,250 


35 4 


1 Q77 

iy/ / 


11 ,'/lC 


Q OCO 
y,£OJ 


o ooc 
3,£ob 


35.5 


1 Q70 

iy to 


1 1 C*70 


9,43o 


3/95 


33.9 


iy/y 


1 1 701 
I » /£l 


Q /tC7 

y,4o/ 


3, . 04 


32.8 


•you 


1 1 7C7 


Q AQQ 

y,4oo 




34.0 


lyoi 


1 o n>4n 
l<l,U4U 


Q CI Q 

y,o iy 


3,340 


34.7 




I 1 Q7vt 

I I ,oY4 


y.bi i 


3,308 


34.4 


1 QOO 

lyoo 


1 1 7Q7 

I I ,/of 


Q Ai 1 

y,4 1 1 


o ooc 
3,335 


35.4 


1 QQA 


1 1 C01 
I I ,5<ll 


y,j4o 


o a nc 

3,40b 


36.4 


1 noc 


111 no 
I I , lUo 


Q fl77 


O OC/1 

3,<:54 


35.8 




1 n ono 


O 77-1 


O ^ 07 

3,12/ 


35.7 


i9o7 


1 n C/<o 


o.4yo 




38.7 




1 n ?ftn 


ft pfift 




QQ A 


WOMEN 










1976 


11,840 


9,860 


3,026 


30.7 


1977 


11,985 


10,029 


2,923 


29.1 


1978 


12,078 


10.J88 


2,882 


28.6 


1979 


12,174 


10,157 


3,015 


29.7 


1980 


12,208 


10,298 


3,110 


30.2 


1981 


12,446 


10,504 


3,208 


30.5 


1982 


12,332 


10,333 


3,285 


31.8 


1983 


12,112 


10,233 


3,129 


30.6 


1984 


11,826 


10,026 


3,120 


31.1 


1985 


11,524 


9,840 


3,247 


33.0 


1986 


11,205 


9,509 


3,112 


32.7 


1987 


10,944 


9,189 


3,192 


34.7 


1988 


10,881 


9,223 


3,399 


36.9 



{continued) 
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Table 2 (continued) 

Enrolled-in-College Participation Rates for 18-to-24- Year-Old High School Graduates 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 1976 to 1988 (a) 

(numbers in thousands) 





Total 
Population 


High School 
Graduates (b) 


Enrolled in 
College 


Enrolled-in-College 
Participation Rate 
(percentages) 


AFRICAN AMERICAN 










MEN 










1976 


1,503 


936 


331 


35.4 


1977 


1.528 


970 


309 


31.9 


1978 


1,554 


956 


305 


31.9 


1979 


1,577 


973 


304 


31.2 


1980 


1,600 


1,055 


278 


26.4 


i c?o 1 


1 7°.n 

I , / oU 


1 ,104 


325 


28.2 




1 7flfi 

1 , / OU 


1171 


QQ1 

ool 


28.3 




1 ftD7 


1 oc\o 


QQ1 

ool 


27.5 


1984 


1 ft11 

1 ,o 1 1 


1 010 
\ ,df d 


OCT 

oo7 


oo o 

28.9 


1985 


1 7PD 


1 OA A 


040 


27.7 




1 fiQQ 


1 OOE* 
I ,ddO 


04U 


27.8 


1987 


1 ,uuu 


1 1AA 


077 
Off 


31 .7 


1988 


1 fi^ 

1 ,UJJ 


1 1ftQ 
I , I oy 


d\ 


25.0 


WOMEN 










1976 


1,813 


1,302 


417 


32.0 


1977 


1,859 


1,317 


413 


31.4 


1978 


1,897 


1,384 


390 


28.2 


1979 


1,934 


1,383 


392 


28.3 


lyoU 


i OCC 

i ,yoo 


1,425 


410 


28.8 


1981 


2 049 




AOA 


df.O 


1982 


2i086 


1,572 


436 


27.7 


1983 


2,058 


1,539 


411 


267 


1984 


2,052 


1,613 


419 


26.0 


1985 


1,996 


1,565 


389 


24.9 


1986 


1,966 


1,576 


461 


29.3 


1987 


1,937 


1,550 


445 


28.7 


1988 


1.S15 


1,492 


455 


30.5 


HISPANIC (c) 










MEN 










1976 


701 


378 


150 


39.7 


1977 


754 


396 


139 


35.1 


1978 


781 


420 


126 


30.0 


1979 


837 


454 


153 


33.7 


lyoO 


971 


497 


4 


31.0 


I cJO I 


yoo 


498 


164 


32.9 




QAA 


*^1 Q 

o i y 


ixi 

141 


27.2 




C7UO 


A7£ 


1 CO 

lOd 


OH O 

31 .9 


1984 




RAQ 

04y 


1 C/l 

1 04 


28.1 


1985 






1 CQ 

1 bo 


2o.o 


1986 


1 T3fi 

1 i JuO 


779 
f f d 


OOA 

dd4 


oo o 

29.0 






70^ 


d^f 


OH O 

31 .0 


1988 


1 375 


7P4 


OOQ 

ddo 


ol .0 


WOMEN 










1976 


850 


483 


160 


33.1 


1977 


855 


483 


139 


28.8 


1978 


891 


516 


128 


24.8 


1979 


917 


515 


140 


27.1 




yy*; 


556 


160 


28.8 


1981 


1,064 


646 


178 


27.6 


1982 


1,056 


634 


196 


30.9 


1983 


1,057 


634 


138 


31.2 


1984 


1,061 


661 


207 


31.3 


1935 


1,091 


734 


205 


27.9 


1986 


1,175 


737 


220 


29.9 


1987 


1,256 


801 


208 


26.0 


1988 


1,267 


736 


223 


30.3 



(a) 



ERIC 



Totals d.ffer from those shown in other tables for 18 to 24 year olds who are dependent primary famil> members The Current Population Survey samples are denved 
from the decennial census of the U.S population 

The number of high schoo! graduates was calcu.ated by adding the numbers of »ndividuals m this age group enrolled »n college as of October of that year and the num- 
ber of high school graduates not enrolled in college, these figures .nclude individuals who enrolled »n college without receiving a hiqh school diploma or a GhD Several 
states do not require entenng junior college students to have a diploma or GED Therefore, these high school compienon figures will be sughtly higher tnan figures that 
do not include this relatively small population 
u "ipanics may be of any race. 

U.S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Current Population R^o^s.* Senes P-20, vanous years 
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Table 3 

Bachelor's Degrees and Higher Awards, 1976, 1985 and 1987 (a) 



Year 
1976 

1985 

1987 



Percentage 

Change 

1976-1987 



Bachelor's 



Master's 



First- 
Professional 



Total (b) 



Total 


918,388 


309,263 


62,085 


1,323,523 


Men 


499,602 


165,474 


52,365 


743,451 


Women 


418,786 


143,789 


9,720 


580,072 


Total 


968,311 


280,421 


71,057 


1,352 046 


Men 


476,148 


1 39,41 r 


47,501 


684,362 


Women 


492,163 


141,004 


23,556 


667,734 


Total 


991,264 


289,349 


71,617 


1 ,386,271 


Men 


480,782 


141,269 


46,523 


690,635 


Women 


510,482 


148,080 


25,094 


695,636 


Total 


7.9% 


-6.4% 


15.4% 


4.7% 


Men 


-3.8% 


-14.6% 


-11.2% 


-7.1% 


Women 


21.9% 


3.0% 


158.2% 


19.9% 



(a) Totals do not include figures from NCES' "race unknown" categories 

(b) Total includes the number of doctorate degrees granted each year. Doctorate degrees were not shown because NCES doctorate figures differ slightly from the NFC 
data presented later m this report. 

Sources. U,S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Data on Earned Degrees Conferred from Institutions of H»gher Educat.on. by Race Ethnicity and Sex. 
1975-1976." U S Department cf Education, Center for Education Stat'stics, "Degrees Conferred" surveys, 1985 and 1987 
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Table 4 

Bachelor's Degrees by Race/Ethnicity and Sex for Selected Years (a) 





1976 
Total 


Percent 


1981 
Total 


Pprrpnt 

I d V^Cs 1 1 I 


1985 
Total 


Dp rpp nt 


1987 

Tntal 
1 uicti 


Dormant 


Percent 
1976-87 


Percent 
1985-87 


Total 


918,388 


100.0 


934,800 


100 0 


968 311 


100.0 


QQ1 Pfi4 


1 nn n 


7 Q 


9 4 


Men 


499,602 


54.4 (b] 


469^25 


50.2 


476,148 


49.2 


480,782 


48.5 


-3.8 


1.0 


Women 


418,786 


45.6 (c] 


465,175 


49.8 


492,163 


50.8 


510,432 


51 5 


21.9 


3.7 


Minority 


91,777 


10 0 (d 


104 892 


11 2 


11 P QRR 


11 7 
11./ 


ion 1QQ 


19 1 


on q 
ou.y 


0.0 


Men 


44^039 


8^8 (e ! 


47,128 


10.0 


50,972 


10.7 


54,433 


11.3 


23.6 


6.8 


Women 


47,738 


11.4 (f) 


57,764 


12.4 


62,106 


12.6 


65,706 


12.9 


37 6 


5.8 


Hispanic 
Men 


17,964 


2.0 


21,832 


2.3 


25,874 


2.7 


26,991 


2.7 


50.3 


4.3 


10 171 


2.0 


10,810 


CO 


1? 40? 


9 ^ 


1 9 RP^ 
I <i,OCO 


9 7 


do.o 




Women 


7>93 


l!9 


1l!022 


2.4 


13,472 


2.7 


14,127 


2.8 


81.3 


4.9 


African American 






















(non-Hispanic) 


59,122 


6.4 


60,673 


6.5 


57,473 


59 


56,554 


5.7 


-43 


-1.6 


Men 


25,634 


5.1 


24,511 


5 2 

\J. Cm 


23,018 


4 ft 

H.O 




A 7 

H. 1 


19 9 

— I C..C. 


9 Q 


Women 


33,488 


s'.o 


36J62 


78 


3M55 


7.0 


34,056 


6.7 


1.7 


-1.2 


White 






















(non-Hispanic) 


811,599 


88.4 


807 319 


86 4 


826 106 


OJ.J 


R41 R91 


R4 Q 




1 Q 

i .y 


Men 


444,682 


89.0 


406,173 


86!5 


405,085 


85.1 


406,751 


84.6 


-8.5 


0.4 


Women 


366,917 


87.6 


401,146 


86.2 


421,021 


85.5 


435,070 


85.2 


18.6 


3.3 


Asian American (9) 


11,193 


1.2 


18,794 


2 0 




9 fi 


T9 fi1 Q 


0.0 


i y i .h 


9C /I 


Men 


6]318 


l!3 


10J07 


2.2 


13,554 


2.8 


17,250 


3.6 


173.0 


27.3 


Women 


4,875 


1.2 


8.687 


1.9 


11,841 


2.4 


15,370 


3.0 


215.3 


29.8 


American Indian 


3,498 


0.4 


3,593 


0.4 


4,246 


0.4 


3,975 


0.4 


13.6 


-6.4 


Men 


1,916 


0.4 


1,700 


0.4 


1,998 


0.4 


1,820 


0.4 


-5.0 


-8.9 


Women 


1,582 


0.4 


1,893 


04 


2,248 


05 


2,153 


0.4 


36.1 


-4.2 


Nonresident 






















alien 


15,012 


1.6 


22,589 


2.4 


29,217 


3.0 


29,305 


3.0 


95 2 


0.3 


Men 


10,881 


2.2 


16.3P4 


3.5 


20,091 


4.2 


19,598 


4 1 


C0.1 


-2.5 


Women 


4,131 


1.0 


6,265 


1.3 


9,126 


1.9 


9,706 


1.9 


135.0 


6.4 



(a) Some institutions did not report the racial/ethnic data for ea ned degrees Data fo r some of these nonreporting institution^ weie imputed Because of rounding, details may net add to totals 

(b) Degrees awarded to men as a percentage of all bachelor's ^ore*c a warded that year 

(c) Degrees awarded to women as a percentage of all bachelor's degrees awarded that year. 

(d) Degrees awarded to this group as a percentage of all bachelor's degrees awarded that year 

(e) Degrees awarded to men in this group as a percentage of all bachelor's degrees awarded to men that year 

(f) Degrees awarded to women in this group as a percentage of all bachelor's degrees awarded to women that year 

(g) Asian Amencan includes Pacific Islanders. 

Sources U S Department of Education, Equai Employment Opportunity Commission, "Data on Earned Degrees Conferred from Institutions of Highei Education by Race<Ethn,c«ty 1 975-76 
Q US. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1983-84, p 121 

U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics, "Degrees Conferred" surveys, 1985 and 1987 
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Table 5 

Master's Degrees by Race/Ethnicity and Sex for Selected Years (a) 



1976 1981 1985 1987 Percent Percent 

Total Percent Total Percent Total Percent Total Percent Change Change 

1976-87 1985-67 



Total 


309,263 


100.0 


294,183 


100.0 


280,421 


100.0 


2d9,349 


100.0 


-6.4 


3.2 


Men 


iCC A~7A 

1 00,4/4 


CO C/k\ 

DO. 0(0) 


1 40,000 


49. o 


a /JO a H "7 

i jy,4i / 


AC\ "7 

49.7 


AAA ocn 

141,269 


48.8 


-14.6 


1.3 


Women 


■i A o ~7 on 

14s3,/89 


46.5 (c) 


148,517 


50.5 


141 ,004 


50.3 


148,080 


51.2 


3.0 


5.0 


Minority 


30,418 


lift 


30,910 


10.5 


29,841 


10.6 


30,574 


10.6 


0.5 


2.5 


Men 


1 3,595 


8.2(e) 


13,517 


9.3 


13,684 


9.8 


14,239 


10.1 


4.7 


4.1 


Women 


1 0,O£d 


1 1 .7 (f ) 


1 / , jyj 


11 ./ 


16,15/ 


11 .0 


16,339 


11.0 


-2.9 


1.1 


Hispanic 
Men 


5,299 


1.7 


6,461 


2.2 


6,864 


2.4 


7,044 


2.4 


32.9 


2.6 


2,868 


1.7 


3,085 


2.1 


3,059 


2.2 


3,330 


2.4 


16.1 


8.9 


Women 


O A*5-i 

£,4J1 


1 .7 


3,376 


2.3 


3,805 


2.7 


3,714 


2.5 


52.8 


-2.4 


African Americans 


20 345 


6.6 


17,133 


5.8 


13,939 


5.0 


13,867 


4.8 


-31.8 


-0.5 


(non Hispanic) 






















Men 


7,809 


4.7 


6,158 


4.2 


5,200 


3.7 


5,153 


3.6 


-34.0 


-0.9 


Women 


1 <:,o3o 


8.7 


10,975 


7.-r 


8,739 


6.2 


8,717 


5.9 


-30 5 


-0.3 


White 


262,771 


85.0 


241,216 


82.0 


223,628 


79.7 


228,870 


79.1 


-12.9 


2.3 


(non-Hispanic) 






















Men 


139,507 


84.3 


115,562 


79.3 


106,059 


76.1 


105,574 


74.7 


-24.3 


-0.5 


Women 


123,264 


85.7 


125,654 


84.6 


117,569 


83.4 


123,297 


83.3 


0.0 


4.9 


Asian American (g) 


3,910 


1.3 


6,282 


2.1 


7,782 


2.8 


8,556 


3.0 


118.8 


9.9 


Men 


2,409 


1.5 


3,773 


2.6 


4,842 


3.5 


5,237 


3.7 


117.4 


8.2 


Women 


1,501 


1.0 


2,509 


1.7 


2,940 


2.1 


3,319 


2.2 


121.1 


12.9 


American Indian 


783 


0.3 


1,034 


0.4 


1,256 


0.4 


1,107 


0.4 


41.4 


-11.9 


Men 


428 


0.3 


501 


0.3 


583 


0.4 


519 


0.4 


21.3 


-11.0 


Women 


355 


0.2 


533 


0.4 


673 


0.5 


589 


0.4 


65.9 


-12.5 


Nonresident 






















alien 


16,074 


5.2 


22,057 


7.5 


26,952 


9.6 


29,903 


10.3 


86.0 


109 


Men 


12,372 


7.5 


16,587 


11.4 


19,674 


14.1 


21,456 


15.2 


73.4 


9.1 


Women 


3,702 


2.6 


5.470 


3.7 


7,278 


5.2 


8,445 


5.7 


128.1 


16.0 



(a) Some institutions did not report the racial ethnic data for earned degrees Data for some of these nonreportmg ms.itutiuns wyie imputed Because ot loundmg, details may not aod to totats 

(b) Degrees awarded to men as a percentage of all master's ^bgrees awarded that year 

(c) Degrees awarded to women as a percentage of all master's degrees awarded that year 

(d) Degrees awarded to this nmup as a percentage of all master's degrees awarded that year 

(e Degrees awarded to men in this group as a percentage of all master's degrees awarded to men that year 

(f) Degrees awarded to women in this group as a percentage of all master's degrees awarded to women that year 



({i) Asian American includes Pacific Islanders, 

ERIC 



irces U S Department of Education, Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, "Data on Earned Degrees Conferred Hum Institutions of Higher Education by Race/ Ethnicity 197b- 76 
U S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1983-84, pp. 122-123. 
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Table 6 

Doctorate Awards by U.S. Citizenship, Race/Ethnicity, and Sex, 1978 to 1988 





1978 


1P""9 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 




1988 


Percentage 
Change 

1 Q7A— Pfl 

1 57/ 0"~ OO 


Total Doctorates (a) 


30,875 


31,239 


31,020 


31,357 


31,106 


31,280 


31,332 


31,291 


31,896 


32,367 


33,456 


8.4 


Men 


22,553 


22,302 


21,613 


21,465 


21,013 


20,747 


20,633 


20,547 


20,590 


20.941 


21,666 


-3.9 


Women 


8,322 


8,937 


9,407 


9,892 


10,093 


10,533 


1 0,699 


1 0,744 


11,306 


11,426 


11,790 


41.7 


U.o. citizens 


























All U.S. Citizens (b) 


2£>,291 


25,464 


25,221 


25,061 


24,388 


24,358 


24,026 


23,363 


23,081 


22,991 


23,172 


-8.4 


Men 


17,936 


17,580 


16,875 


16,360 


15,559 


15 119 


14,729 


14,217 


13,633 


13,581 


13,667 


-23 8 


Women 


7,355 
0.0 


7,884 


8,346 


8,701 


8,829 


9,239 


9,297 


9,146 


9^48 


9,410 


9^505 


29.2 


White 


21 ,811 


21,920 


21,993 


21,980 


21,677 


21,699 


21,349 


20,757 


20,626 


20,470 


20,685 


-5,2 


Men 


15 573 


15,261 


14,848 


14.459 


13,987 


13,609 


13,170 


12 805 


12,303 


12,172 


12,296 


-21 .0 


Wumen 


6,238 


6,659 


7,145 


7,521 


7,690 


8,090 


8,179 


7,952 


8^323 


8!298 


8i389 


34.5 


Amcan American 


1 ,033 


1,056 


1,032 


1,013 


1,047 


922 


953 


912 


823 


767 


805 


-22.1 


Men 


584 


551 


499 


499 


483 


413 


427 


379 


322 


317 


311 


-46.7 


Women 


449 


505 


533 


514 


564 


509 


526 


533 


501 


450 


494 


io!o 


Hispanic 


473 


462 


412 


464 


535 


539 


536 


561 


572 


619 


594 


25.6 


Men 


317 


308 


256 


275 


344 


288 


314 


300 


303 


333 


321 


1 1 


Women 


156 


154 


156 


189 


191 


251 


222 


261 


269 


286 


273 


75.0 


Asian American 


390 


428 


458 


465 


452 


492 


512 


516 


531 


542 


612 


56.9 


Men 


287 


311 


313 


315 


281 


31? 


338 


329 


348 


369 


413 




Women 


103 


117 


145 


150 


171 


180 


174 


187 


183 


173 


1 99 


93,2 


American Indian 


60 


81 


75 


85 


77 


81 


74 


95 


99 


115 


93 


55.0 


Men 




56 


46 


56 


44 


50 


54 


39 


58 


62 


51 


2.0 


Women 


10 


25 


29 


29 


33 


31 


20 


56 


41 


53 


42 


320.0 


Non-U.b. Citizens, 


























Total (b) 


4,765 


4,907 


4,935 


5,221 


5,432 


5,774 


6,054 


6,553 


6,707 


7,187 


7,787 


63.4 


Men 


4,018 


4,106 


4,126 


4,360 


4,536 


4,825 


5,024 


5,394 


5 481 


5,839 


6,278 


56.2 


Women 


747 


801 


809 


861 


896 


949 


1,030 


1,159 


1,226 


1,348 


1,509 


102.0 



(a) Includes doctorates with unknown c»ti2er»ship status and unknown race/ethnicity 

(b) 'ncludes doctorates with unknown race/ethn.oty 

Source* National Research Council, Doctorate Records File, various years 
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Table 7 

First-Professionai Degrees by Race/Ethnicity and Sex for Selected Years (a) 



1976 
Total 



1981 1985 1987 Percent Percent 

Percent Total Percent Total Percent Total Percent Change Change 

1976-87 1985-87 



Total 


62,085 


100.0 


71,340 


100.0 


71,057 


100.0 


71,617 


100.0 


15.4 


0.8 




ft J 

Men 


52,365 


84.3(b) 


52,194 


73.2 


47 501 


66.8 


46,523 


65.0 


-11 2 


-2.1 




Women 


9,720 


15.7(c) 


19,146 


26.8 


23,556 


33.2 


25,094 


35.0 


158.2 


6.5 




Minority 


4,924 


7.9(d) 


6,120 


8.6 


6,977 


9.8 


8,044 


11 2 


63.4 


15.3 


— 


Men 


3,847 


7.3 (e 


4,028 


7.7 


4,190 


8.8 


4,743 


10.2 


23.3 


13.2 




Women 


1,077 


11.1 (f) 


2,092 


10.9 


2,787 


11.8 


3,303 


13.2 


206.7 


18.5 


- 


Hispanic 


1,079 


1.7 


1,541 


2 2 


1,884 


2 7 


2,051 


? 9 


90.1 


ft Q 




Men 


915 


1.7 


1,131 


2.2 


1^239 


2!6 


U03 


2.8 


42^4 


5.2 




Women 


164 


1.7 


410 


2.1 


645 


2.7 


748 


3.0 


356.1 


16.0 




African American 
























(non-Hispanic) 


2,694 


4.3 


2,931 


4.1 


3,029 


4.3 


3,420 


48 


26.9 


12.9 


4 


Men 


2,016 


3.8 


1.772 


3.4 


1,623 


3.4 


1,836 


3.9 


-6.9 


13.1 




Women 


678 


7.0 


1,159 


6.1 


1,406 


6.0 


1,585 


6.3 


133.8 


12.7 




White 
























(non-Hispanic) 


56,332 


90.7 


64,551 


90 5 


63,219 


89.0 


62,688 


87.5 


11.3 


-0.8 




Men 


47,819 


91 3 


47,629 


91 3 


42,630 


89.7 


41,149 


88.4 


-13.9 


-3.5 




Women 


8,513 


87.6 


16,922 


88.4 


20,589 


87.4 


21,539 


85.8 


153.0 


4.6 




Asian American (g) 


962 


1.5 


1,456 


2.0 


1,816 


2.6 


2,269 


3.2 


135.9 


24.9 




Men 


753 


1.4 


991 


1.9 


1,152 


2.4 


1,420 


3.1 


88.6 


23.3 


Women 


209 


2,2 


465 


2.4 


664 


2.8 


849 


3.4 


306.2 


27.9 




American Indian 


189 


0.3 


192 


0.3 


248 


0.3 


304 


0.4 


60.8 


22.6 




Men 


163 


0.3 


134 


03 


176 


0.4 


184 


0.4 


12.9 


4.5 




Women 


26 


0.3 


58 


0.3 


72 


0.3 


121 


0.5 


365 4 


58 1 


* 


Nonresident 
























alien 


829 


1.3 


669 


0.9 


b81 


1.2 


885 


1.2 


6.8 


2.8 




M^. 


699 


1.3 


537 


1.0 


681 


1.4 


632 


1.4 


-9 6 


-7 2 




Women 


130 


1.3 


132 


07 


180 


0.8 


252 


1.0 


93 8 


40.0 





(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
«J) 
(o) 
(0 

(g) 



Some institutions did not roport the al ethnic data for earned deg.ees Data for some of these nonrepu .1119 t r stituttons weie imputed Because of rounding, details may not add to tota.s 

Degrees awarded to men as a percentage of all first-professional degrees awarded that year 

Degrees awarded to women as a percentage of ail first-professional degrees awarded that year 

Degrees awarded to this group as a percentage of at! first-professional degrees awarded that year 

Degrees awarded to men in this group as a percentage of all first-professional degrees awarded to men that year 

Degrees awarded to women in this group as a percentage of all first- professional degrees awarded to women that year 

Asian American includes Pacific Islanders 



Q irces U S Department of Education, Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, "Data on Earned Degrees Confened from institutions of Higher Education by Ra^/Eihnicity. 1975-76 
rnir" U.S Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics Digest of Education Statistics,) 983-34, p 1 26 
CI\lv> U.S Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. "Degrees Conferred" surveys. 1985 ai d 1987 
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Table 8 

Associate Degrees by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 1985 and 1987 (a) 





1985 
Total 


1985 
Percent 


1987 
Total 


1 987 Percentage Change 
Percent 1985-1987 


Total 


429,823 


100.0 


436,308 


100.0 


1.5 


Men 


190,417 


44.3 (b) 


190,842 


43 7 




Women 


239,406 


55.7 (c) 


245,466 


56.3 


2.5 


Minority 


68,073 


15.8 (d) 


69,803 


16.0 


2.5 


Men 


29,443 


15.5 (e) 


30,158 


15.8 


2.4 


Women 


38,630 


16.1 (f) 


39,642 


16 1 

1 U. 1 




nibUdl lie 

Men 




4.0 


19,344 


4 4 


-0 3 


8,561 


4.5 


8,764 


4.6 


2.4 


Women 


10,846 


4.5 


10,579 


4.3 


-2.5 


Afrcan American 












^IIUII'i .IbfJalHUJ 


OC 7QQ 


o o 
O.O 


ob,4o/ 


8.1 


-0.9 


Men 


14,192 


7.5 


13,956 


7.3 


-1.7 


Women 


21,607 


9.0 


21,511 


R R 
u.u 




\AVhito 

vvniic 












(non-Hispanic) 


355,343 


82.7 


361,815 


82.9 


1.8 


Men 


157,278 


G2.6 


158,124 


R9 Q 


\J.sJ 


Women 


198,065 


■>2.7 


203,692 


83.0 


2 R 


Asian American (g) 


9,914 


2.3 


11,795 


2.7 


19.0 


Men 


5,492 


2.S 


6,175 


3.2 


12.4 


Women 


4,422 


1.8 


5,619 


2.3 


27.1 


American Indian 


2,953 


0.7 


3,197 


0.7 


8.3 


Men 


1,198 


0.6 


1,263 


0.7 


5.4 


Women 


1,755 


0.7 


1,933 


0.8 


10.1 


Nonresident 












alien 


6,407 


1.5 


4,689 


1.1 


-26.8 


Men 


3,696 


1.9 


2,560 


1.3 


-30.7 


Women 


2,711 


1.1 


2,129 


0.9 


-21.5 



(a) Data for years prior to 1983 did not distinguish between associate degrees and less-than two year awards Therefore, the data for 1985 and laier are not comparable to 
earlier years Some institutions did not report the racial &t hnic data for earned degrees Data for some of inese nonreporting institutions were imputed Because of 
rounding, details may not add to totals 



(b) Degrees awarded to men as a percentage of all associate degrees awarded that yoar 

(c) Degrees awarded to women as a percentage of all associate degrees awarded that year 

(d) Degrees awarded to this group as a percentage of all associate degrees awarded that year 

(e) Degrees awarded to men in this group as a percentage of all associate degrees awarded that year 

(f ) Degrees awarded to women as a percentage cf all associate degrees awarded that year 
{g) Asian American includes Pacific Islanders 

Sources U S Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Degrees Conferred" surveys, 1985 and 1987 
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..ERIC 



29 



CO 

o 



Education 
Total 
Men 
Women 

Business 

Total 

Men 



Education 
Total 
Men 
Women 

Business 
Total 
Men 
Women 

Social Science 
Total 
Men 
Women 

Health Professions 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Bto!og!ca!/bfe Sciences 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Enaineenng 
Total 
Men 
Women 



Tabls 9 

Bachelor's Degrees for Selected Fields by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 1976, 1985 and 1987 (a) 



TOTAL Percent Percent 

1 976 1 935 1 987 Change Change 
Total Total Total 1976-87 1985-87 



MINORITIES Percent Percent 

1976 1985 1987 Change Change 
Total Total Total 1976-87 1985-87 



HISPANIC Percent Percent 

1976 1985 1987 Change Change 
Total Total Total 1976-87 1985-87 



AFRICAN AMERICAN Percent Percent 
1976 1935 1987 Change Change 
Total Total Total 1976-87 198547 



154,768 87,788 87,083 
42,157 21,146 20,759 
112,611 66,642 66,324 



142,432 
114,410 



223,370 241,101 
124,074 128,921 



-437 
-508 
-41.1 

693 
127 



Women 


28,022 


99,296 


112,180 


3003 


Soaal Science 










Total 


125,820 


90,795 


96,173 


-236 


Men 


78,070 


50,789 


53,P70 


-310 


Women 


47,750 


40,006 


42,303 


-114 


Health Professions 










Total 


53.766 


63,289 


63,214 


176 


Men 


11,396 


9,534 


9,177 


-195 


Women 


42,370 


53,755 


54,036 


27 5 


Biotogical/Lrfe Scences 










Total 


54,100 


38,115 


38,121 


-295 


Men 


35,393 


19,905 


19,657 


-445 


Women 


18,707 


18,210 


18,464 


-13 


Errgmeenng 










Total 


45,473 


75,682 


73,840 


624 


Men 


44,015 


64,660 


62,567 


421 


Women 


1,458 


11,022 


11,272 


6731 






WHITE 




Percent 



-08 18,558 

-1.8 5,179 

-05 13,379 

79 14,211 

3.9 9,522 

130 4.689 

59 15,911 

6.1 8,764 

57 7,147 

-0.1 4,655 

-3 7 924 

05 3.731 

00 4,559 

-1.2 2,574 

1 4 1,985 

-24 3,332 

-32 3,1b4 

23 148 



9,242 
2,571 
6,671 

25,871 
12,299 
13,572 

11,427 

5,566 
5,861 

6,969 
1,140 
5,829 

5 397 
2,598 
2,799 

8,505 
6,790 
1,715 



t»,0l9 
2,302 
5,718 

27,869 
12,576 
15,293 

12,231 
5,937 
6,295 

7,008 
1,119 
5,886 

5,959 
2,820 
3.139 

10,273 
8.114 
2,158 



-568 
-556 

-57.3 

96.1 
32.1 
2261 

-23.1 
-323 
-119 

505 
21 1 
57 8 

307 
96 
581 

2083 
1548 
1,3531 



-132 
-105 
-14 3 

77 
23 
127 

70 
67 
74 

06 
-18 
10 

104 
85 
121 

20.8 
195 
258 



2 831 
948 
1.883 

2,467 
1,998 
469 

3,032 
1,953 
1,079 

901 
242 
659 

873 
564 
309 

841 

809 
32 



2,533 
597 
1,936 

5,616 
2,928 
2.688 

2,846 
1,557 
1.289 

1,550 
309 
1,241 

1,241 
681 

560 

1,775 
1.501 
274 



2,223 


-21.5 


-122 


14.209 


5,456 


4,253 


-701 


518 




»o c 


t 7fin 




1 14ft 


-00 O 


1.705 


-95 


-11.9 


10.509 


3,887 


2,905 


-724 


6.398 


1593 


139 


9,489 


14,157 


14,686 


548 


0,£0 1 


P& 7 




c 077 
0,0/ / 




O.UOl 


0 U 


3,146 


5708 


170 


3,612 


7,878 


8,635 


1391 


2,883 


-4.9 


13 


10,978 


6.100 


5,942 


^5.9 


1 564 


-199 


n 4 


5 71^ 

0,/ 10 


0 77ft 


£,0/0 


CO 0 

-Do c 


U19 


22.2 


23 


5,265 


3.322 


3.266 


-38.0 


1.332 


478 


-141 


2,741 


3.836 


3,822 


394 


255 


5.4 


-17 5 


397 


484 


481 


21.2 


1,077 


634 


-132 


2,34A 


3,352 


3.341 


425 


1,259 


442 


15 


2,326 


2,045 


1,932 


-16.9 


657 


165 


-35 


1,163 


806 


740 


-364 


602 


948 


75 


1,163 


1.239 


1.192 


2.5 


2.007 


1386 


13.1 


1.370 


2,039 


2.356 


720 


1.680 


1077 


119 


1.303 


1479 


1,638 


257 


327 


9219 


193 


67 


560 


713 


9716 



-22.0 
-14.1 
-25.3 

3.7 
-3.6 
9.6 

-26 
-37 
-17 

-04 
-06 
-03 

-55 
-8.2 
-38 

155 
10.8 
282 



1976 
Total 



1985 
Total 



1987 Chaiige 



Percent 
Change 



Total 1976-37 1935-37 



ASIAN AMERICAN (b) Percent Percent 
1976 1985 1987 Change Change 
Total Total Total 1976-87 1935-87 



AMERICAN INDIAN Percent Percent 
1 976 1 985 1 987 Change Change 
Total Total Total 1976-o7 1935-37 



NONRESILENT ALIEN Percent Percent 
1976 1935 1987 Change Change 
Total Total Total 1976-87 1985-87 



135,464 77,531 
36,653 18,119 
98,811 59,412 



125,251 
102,514 
22,737 

108,090 
68,013 
40,077 



190,249 
106.795 
83,454 

77,117 
43,787 
33,330 



43,462 55,501 

10,196 8,114 

38.266 47,387 

48,603 31,807 

32,142 16,805 

16,461 15,002 



78,217 


-423 


09 


776 


7/0 


1,092 


40 7 


418 


742 


483 


452 


-391 


-64 


746 


1,015 


847 


135 


-166 


18,050 


-508 


-04 


292 


240 


312 


68 


300 


239 


165 


124 


-431 


-24 8 


325 


456 


407 


252 


-107 


60,166 


-391 


13 


484 


530 


780 


612 


47.2 


503 


318 


323 


-348 


31 


421 


559 


44u 


45 


-213 


205,118 


638 


78 


1,829 


5,199 


6,002 


228 2 


154 


426 


899 


783 


338 


-129 


2,970 


7,250 


8.114 


1732 


119 


111,091 


84 


40 


1,297 


2,605 


2,873 


1215 


103 


350 


437 


400 


14 3 


-17 9 


2.374 


4930 


5.254 


1213 


55 


94,027 


313 5 


127 


532 


2,594 


3,129 


488 2 


206 


76 


412 


333 


403 9 


-70 


596 


2,270 


2,860 


379 9 


26 0 


81,660 


-24 5 


59 


1,388 


2,034 


2,942 


1120 


446 


513 


447 


454 


-96 


38 


1,819 


2,251 


2.282 


25 5 


14 


46,493 


-316 


62 


787 


1,002 


1,448 


840 


445 


311 


229 


249 


•199 


87 


1.293 


1.436 


1,440 


114 


03 


35,166 


-123 


55 


601 


1.032 


1,494 


1486 


448 


202 


218 


215 


64 


-14 


526 


815 


842 


601 


33 


55,409 


143 


-0.2 


847 


1,310 


1,578 


863 


205 


166 


273 


274 


651 


04 


649 


819 


797 


228 


-27 


7,790 


-236 


-40 


247 


298 


337 


364 


131 


38 


49 


46 


21 1 


-61 


276 


280 


268 


-29 


-43 


47,620 


24 4 


05 


600 


1.012 


1,240 


1067 


225 


128 


224 


228 


781 


18 


373 


539 


530 


421 


-17 


31,279 


-356 


-1 7 


1,217 


1.950 


2,620 


1153 


344 


143 


161 


147 


28 


-87 


933 


911 


883 


-59 


-31 


16,393 


-490 


-25 


757 


1.022 


1.343 


77 4 


314 


90 


89 


79 


-122 


-112 


677 




444 


-344 


-116 


14,836 


-96 


-08 


460 


928 


1.277 


177 6 


376 


53 


7? 


68 


283 


-56 


-61 


409 


439 


682 


73 



38,970 
37,729 
1,241 



60,992 
52,167 
8,825 



57,564 
48,977 
8,586 



47 7 
298 
5919 



-5 6 
-61 

-2.7 



971 
924 
47 



4,482 
3,641 
841 



5,695 
4,613 
1,082 



486 5 
399 2 
2,202 1 



27 1 

267 

28 7 



150 
148 
2 



209 
169 
40 



214 

184 
30 



427 
243 
1.4000 



24 
89 
-250 



3.171 
3.102 
69 



6,185 
5.703 
482 



6003 
5.476 
528 



893 
765 
665 2 



P D I Some institutions tfd not report the raoaJ/ethn»c data for earned degrees Data of some of these rxweportng msbtutons were imputed Because of routing details may not add to totals 
Asian American includes Paofic Islanders 

owces U S Department of Education, Equal Employment Opportune? Commission. 'Data on Earned Dec/ees Conferred from InsKu&ons of Higher tu*^ by RaceEthrscaty 1 975- 1 973 ' 
U S Department of Ecteaton. Cecter fc? Educate* Statstss, 'Degrees Conferred" surveys, 1985 and 1987 



-29 

-40 
95 
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Table 10 

Master's Degrees for Selected Fields by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 1976, 1985 and 1987 (a) 



TOTAL Percent Percent MINORITIES 

1976 1985 1987 Change Change 1976 1985 
Total Total Total 1985-57 1976-87 Total Total 



Percent Percent 
1987 Change Change 
Total 1976-85 1976-87 



HISPANIC 

1976 1985 
Total Total 



Percent Percent 
1937 Change Change 
Total 1936-87 1976-87 



AFRICAN AMERICAN Percent Percent 
1976 1985 1987 Change Change 
Total Total Total 1985-87 1976-87 




Educator. 
Total 
Men 
Women 

Business 
Tea! 
Men 
Women 

Scca-Soence 
Total 
Men 
Women 

Health Professions 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Pub§c Affairs 
Total 
Men 
Women 

Engineering 
Total 
Men 
Women 



Education 
Total 
Men 
Women 

Business 
Tota! 
Men 
Women 

Scoal Soence 
Total 
Men 
Women 

Health Professions 
Total 
Men 
Won 

PuW* Afars 
Total 
Men 
Women 

Engineering 
Total 
Men 



107 Qy*1 


/bo21 


75,474 


-05 


-41 0 


16,150 


9.600 


8 584 


-106 


-468 


2,421 


2,519 


2.232 


-114 


-78 


12.4C4 


5,812 


5250 


-97 


-578 


45.668 


20,844 


19.635 


-5 8 


-57.0 


5,176 


2.370 


2.080 


-122 


-598 


1.002 


668 


601 


-100 


-400 


3,665 


1.325 


1,127 


-14 9 


-692 


82273 


54,977 


55.333 


1,6 


-32.1 


10,974 


7.230 


6,503 


-10.1 


^07 


1419 


1,851 


1621 


-119 


149 


8.769 


4.487 


4,123 


-61 


-530 


AO IftQ 

it. foy 


oo.ooi 


C7 CJ\C 


1 c 
1 D 


cr. ft 


<r.o49 


5.106 


6./20 


10 1 


1359 


502 


1.172 


1.437 


226 


1863 


1.549 


2.597 


2,810 


82 


814 


37242 


45.852 


45.220 


-14 


214 


;,338 


4.018 


4235 


54 


81 1 


444 


811 


954 


176 


1149 


1231 


1.573 


1.637 


41 


330 


4.947 


20.679 


22.285 


78 


350 5 


511 


2,088 


2.487 


191 


386 7 


58 


361 


483 


336 


7328 


318 


1,024 


1 173 


146 


2639 


10 /D/ 






1 7 


-04 1 




* ftCC 




-125 


-33 7 


235 


272 


245 


-09 


-140 


883 


422 


416 


-14 


-52.9 


10.753 


6.293 


6.293 


-01 


-415 


847 


649 


549 


-15' 


-352 


200 


159 


154 


-31 


-230 


489 


234 


226 


-34 


-538 


5014 


3925 


4.102 


45 


-182 


559 


416 


385 


-7 3 


-311 


85 


113 


91 


-195 


71 


394 


188 


190 


1 1 


-518 




l7ftCO 


lO 4cU 


Q ft 

o U 


AO 1 


1.049 


« ceo 
1,002 


< 704 


80 


70 1 


175 


296 


378 


277 


1160 


622 


819 


856 


45 


376 


4.186 


4.052 


3.3S5 


-41 


-7 2 


346 


456 


375 


-178 


84 


74 


89 


72 


-191 


-27 


169 


179 


13S 


-2?3 


-178 


8236 


13,010 


14.535 


11 7 


76 5 


703 


1.196 


1.409 


178 


1004 


101 


207 


306 


478 


2030 


453 


640 


717 


120 


583 


16.924 


15.C81 


17.030 


131 


0.6 


2.306 


2.316 


2.607 


12.6 


131 


437 


568 


611 


76 


398 


1,615 


1.406 


1553 


105 


-3 8 


9324 


5332 


6.189 


161 


-33.6 


1.044 


802 


978 


21.9 


-63 


241 




203 


399 


91 


660 


483 


517 


70 


-217 


7.600 


9,729 


10.841 


114 


42 6 


1.262 


1.514 


1,634 


79 


295 


196 


380 


347 


-87 


770 


955 


923 


1,036 


122 


85 


15.907 


20,145 


22.046 


94 


38.6 


1001 


2,265 


2.695 


190 


1692 


223 


337 


521 


o46 


1285 


233 


330 


419 


270 


79.8 


15.332 


17.975 


19279 


73 


25 7 


939 


1.987 


2.324 


170 


1475 


220 


295 


450 


520 


1045 


210 


274 


328 


197 


562 


575 


2.170 


2 767 


27 5 


3812 


62 


278 


370 


331 


4968 


8 


41 


71 


73 2 


7875 


23 


56 


91 


625 


295.7 



1976 

Total 



WHiTE Percent Percent ASIAN AMERICAN Percent Percent 

1985 1987 Change Change 1976 1985 1987 Change Chance 
Total Total 1976-87 1985-87 Total Total Tota! 1976-87 1985-87 



AMERICAN INDIAN 

1976 1985 1987 
Total Total Total 



PercentPercent 
Change Change 
1976-87 1985-87 



NONRESIDENT AUEN 
1976 1985 1987 
Total Total Total 



Percent Percent 
Change Change 
1976-37 1985-87 



109.465 


63.302 


64.492 


19 


-41 1 


905 


801 


725 


-9 5 


_1 99 


390 


468 


375 


-199 


-38 


2,326 


2,919 


2398 


-178 


31 


39.251 


17,047 


16,431 


-3 6 


-581 


340 


238 


232 


-25 


•318 


169 


139 


120 


-13 7 


-290 


1.241 


1,427 


1,124 


-212 


-9.4 


70.214 


46.255 


43,061 


39 


-316 


565 


563 


432 


-126 


-129 


221 


329 


256 


-222 


158 


1,085 


1,492 


1,275 


-14 5 


17.5 


36.200 


54623 


53.582 


-19 


480 


727 


2,066 


2.304 


115 


2169 


71 


271 


170 


-373 


1394 


3.140 


5,802 


7,203 


24 1 


1294 


32,136 


37,240 


35,505 


-47 


105 


599 


1.445 


1.531 


60 


1556 


64 


189 


112 


-407 


750 


2.768 


4.594 


5.480 


193 


980 


4,064 


17.333 


18.077 


4G 


3448 


12G 


621 


773 


24 5 


503 9 


7 


82 


58 


-293 


7286 


372 


1.208 


1,721 


425 


362 6 


13068 


7,333 


7.441 


15 


-431 


20C 


328 


249 


-241 


245 


38 




23 


-465 


-395 


1.293 


1,825 


2.022 


108 


564 


8 906 


4.326 


4.316 


-02 


-515 


134 


.31 


152 


-34 2 


134 


24 


'& 


17 


-320 


-292 


1,000 


1,323 


1,428 


79 


428 


4.162 


3,007 


3125 


39 


-24 9 


66 


97 


98 


10 


485 


14 


18 


6 


-667 


-571 


293 


502 


592 


179 


1020 





10.833 


14.565 


15.724 


80 


451 


215 


476 


469 


27 


1274 


37 


-1 


62 


16 


676 


540 


845 


912 


79 


689 




3536 


3170 


3 048 


-3 8 


-13 8 


86 


174 


152 


-126 


767 


17 


14 


12 


-14 3 


-294 


304 


426 


462 


85 


520 




7.297 


11.395 


12.676 


112 


73 7 


129 


302 


337 


116 


1612 


20 


47 


50 


64 


1500 


236 


419 


450 


74 


907 



14145 


12,119 


13.645 


126 


-3 5 


194 


257 


314 


222 


619 


60 


85 


134 


576 


1233 


473 


626 


778 


24 3 


645 


7959 


4,105 


4.696 


144 


-410 


109 


99 


146 


475 


339 


34 


32 


52 


625 


529 


321 


425 


515 


212 


604 


6.186 


8014 


8949 


11 7 


447 


85 


158 


167 


57 


965 


26 


53 


83 


566 


2192 


152 


201 


258 


284 


69 7 


11414 


12.186 


13.342 


95 


169 


500 


1551 


1 715 


10 6 


2430 


40 


47 


39 


-170 


-25 


3,492 


5,694 


6,009 


55 


721 


11.001 


10.646 


11.399 


71 


36 


469 


1.374 


1,513 


101 


2226 


40 


43 


33 


-233 


-175 


3,392 


5.342 


5.556 


40 


638 


413 


1.540 


1,944 


262 


370 7 


31 


177 


202 


141 


5516 


0 


4 


6 


500 


MA 


100 


352 


453 


28 7 


3530 



44 



45 



to 



Table 11 

Doctorate Degrees by Field, U.S. Citizenship and Race/Ethnicity, 1980 and 1988 







TYYTA1 

1 U 1 AL 

1 QOQ 


percentage 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Percentage 

1980 1988 Change 


ENGINEERING 

198C 1988 


Percentage 
Change 


LIFE SCIENCE 

1980 1988 


Percentage 
Change 


loiai uocioraies (aj 


qi non 
ol ,U^U 


oo,4bb 


7.y 


4,111 


5,309 


29 1 


2,479 


4,190 


69.0 


5,461 


6,143 


12.5 


American Indian 


/5 




24.0 


5 


11 


120.0 


3 


4 


33.3 


7 


18 


157.1 


Asian 


d,Od\ 


yi 771 
4,/ /I 


on n 


605 


1,161 


91 9 


740 


1,462 


97.6 


482 


764 


58.5 


biacK 


1 AAC 
I ,44b 


l ,^4b 


i o o 
—loo 


50 


69 


38 0 


57 


67 


17.5 


161 


179 


11.2 


L_J IroonJo 

Hispanic 




1 r\AC 

1 ,U4b 


07 Q 


91 


153 


68 1 


77 


125 


62.3 


173 


227 


31.2 


White 


23,805 


23,053 


-3.2 


3,013 


3,388 


12 4 


1,428 


2,066 


44 7 


4,258 


4,425 




u.o. oiuzens \u) 


OK 001 


OQ 1 70 


-o.l 


3,072 


3,226 


50 


1,255 


1,778 


41 7 


4,415 


4,383 


-0.7 


American Indian 


7C 

/b 


AO 

y%5 


24.0 


5 


11 


120.0 


3 


4 


33 3 


7 


18 


157.1 


Asian 


4bO 


CIO 
D 1 £ 


OO.D 


75 


111 


48.0 


73 


141 


93 2 


102 


127 


24.5 


Afncan American 


i hqo 


one 

oUb 


nn o 


25 


32 


28.0 


11 


19 


72.7 


65 


71 


9.2 


nispanic 




by4 


44. d 


27 


6S 


155.6 


18 


43 


138 9 


36 


84 


133.3 


White 


21,993 


20,685 


-5.9 


2,715 


2,913 


7.3 


1,068 


1,527 


43 0 


3,958 


4,019 


1.5 


Permanent Visas (b) 




1 ,Ol 1 




252 


252 


0.0 


299 


366 


22.4 


229 


304 


32.8 


American Indian 


U 


U 


U.U 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 0 


Asian 


U44 


C01 

D£l 


Q C 


162 


118 


-27.2 


205 


191 


-6.8 


128 


105 


-18.0 


Black 


/ 4 


1 AC 

1 40 


Q7 O 

y/.o 


4 


9 


125.0 


7 


12 


71.4 


10 


32 


220.0 


nispanic 


7Q 


yy 


Q/1 O 


10 


6 


-40 0 


9 


20 


122.2 


8 


25 


212.5 


White 


486 


668 


37.4 


70 


100 


42.9 


75 


124 


65 3 


77 


127 


64.9 


Temporary Visas (b) 


3,644 


6,176 


69 5 


688 


1 ,477 


114.7 


851 


1,723 


102.5 


714 


1,062 


48.7 


AmonPSJn InritUn 

/AiMcnucifi inuictn 


o 




00 


0 


0 


00 


0 


0 


U.U 


0 


0 


0.0 


Asian 


1,472 




138.5 


360 


922 


156.1 


448 


1,125 


i □ i . i 


246 


525 


113.4 


Black 


331 




-12.7 


20 


27 


35 0 


39 


36 


-7.7 


85 


75 


-11.8 


Hispanic 


328 


346 


5.5 


51 


75 


47.1 


49 


61 


24 5 


129 


117 


-9.3 


wnue 


1 *W1 


1,676 


25.9 


227 


374 


64 8 


284 


412 


AC A 

4b. 1 


219 


275 


25.6 






SOCIAL SCIENCE 


HUMANITIES 






EDUCATION 




PROFESSIONAL OTHER 




1980 




Percentage 






Percentage 






Percentage 






Percentage 




1988 


Change 


1980 


1988 


Change 


1980 


1988 


Change 


1980 


1988 


Change 


Total Doctorates (a) 


5,856 


5,769 


-1.5 


3,871 


3,553 


-0 1 


7,586 


6,349 


-16 3 


1,656 


2,143 


29.4 


American Indian 


13 


12 


-7.7 


3 


7 


133 3 


43 


35 


-18.6 


1 


6 


500.0 


Asian 


320 


484 


51.3 


132 


197 


49.2 


242 


360 


48 8 


100 


343 


243.0 


Black 


249 


250 


0.4 


127 


110 


-13.4 


701 


469 


-33.1 


100 


102 


2.0 


Hispanic 


150 


188 


25 3 


118 


138 


16.9 


183 


180 


-1.6 


29 


34 


17.2 


White 


4,P91 


4,194 


-10.6 


3,191 


2,791 


-12 5 


5,919 


4,790 


-19 1 


1,305 


1,399 


7.2 


U.S. Citizens (b) 


4,992 


4,315 


-13 6 


3,394 


2,787 


-17.9 


6,749 


5.276 


-21 8 


1,344 


1,407 


4.7 


American Indian 


13 


12 


-7.7 


3 


7 


133 3 


43 


35 


-18.6 


1 


6 


500.0 


Asian 


79 


85 


76 


40 


37 


-7.5 


65 


82 


26,2 


24 


29 


20 8 


African Amencan 


180 


158 


-12 2 


97 


77 


-20.6 


591 


370 


-37.4 


63 


78 


23 8 


Hispanic 


93 


133 


43.0 


79 


94 


190 


144 


152 


5.6 


15 


19 


26.7 


White 


4,402 


3,864 


-12 2 


3,020 


2,528 


-16.3 


5,652 


4,575 


-19 1 


1,178 


1,259 


6.9 


Permanent Visas (b) 


196 


221 


128 


136 


168 


23.5 


112 


170 


51 8 


67 


130 


94.0 


American Indian 


0 


0 


00 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0.0 


Asian 


66 


58 


-12 1 


30 


32 


6.7 


28 


48 


71 4 


25 


69 


176.0 


Black 


22 


37 


68.2 


7 


11 


57 1 


16 


38 


137.5 


8 


17 


112.5 


Hispanic 


12 


15 


25 0 


24 


18 


-25i0 


8 


7 


-12 5 


2 


7 


250.0 


White 


88 


97 


10.2 


70 


105 


50.0 


58 


71 


22.4 


30 


44 


46.7 


Temporary Visas (b) 


484 


707 


46.1 


206 


346 


68.0 


507 


479 


-5.5 


192 


382 


99.0 


American Indian 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0.0 


Asian 


167 


337 


101.8 


59 


128 


116.9 


145 


228 


57.2 


47 


245 


421.3 


Black 


44 


54 


22.7 


23 


21 


-87 


91 


59 


-35 2 


29 


17 


-41 4 


Hispanic 


43 


39 


-9.3 


14 


26 


85.7 


30 


21 


-30.0 


12 


7 


.-41.7 


White 


198 


230 


16.2 


100 


153 


53 0 


206 


140 


-32.0 


97 


92 


-5.2 


L "Total Doctorates" number includes unknown citizenship and unknown race 






















Source National Research Council, Doctcate Records File, vanous years 



Table 12 

Degrees Conferred by Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 

1982,1985 and 1987 (a) 



rear 


Sub- 
Baccaiaureate 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Doctorate 


First- 
Professional 


Total 


1982 


2,349 


22,047 


4,447 


87 


887 


29,817 


1985 


3,147 


21,467 


4,213 


174 


942 


29,943 


1987 


1,942 


20,291 


4,064 


194 


853 


27,344 


Percent Change 
1985 to 1987 


-38.3 


-5.5 


-3.5 


11.5 


-9.4 


-8.7 



(a) 1987 data show degrees granted from a total of 97 HBCUs compared to 100 in 1985 Three institutions were not included m 1987 because they had either closed, 
merged with another institution, or were no longer accredited by an agency recognized by the U S Department of Education. 



Sources Susan T Hilt, The Traditionally Black Institutions of Higher Education 1860-1962, Washington, D C Center for Education Statistics, 19*4 

U S Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Degrees Conferred" surveys, 1 985 and 1 987 Tabulations done by the *mencan Council on 
Education's, Division of Policy Analysis and Research 



Table 13 

Degrees Conferred by Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
in Selected Fields, 1982, 1985, and 1987 (a) 



TOTAL 


1982 


Bachelor's 
1985 


1987 


Pe.cent 
Change 
1985-87 


1982 


Master's 
1985 


1987 


Percent 
Change 
1985-87 


1982 


Doctorate 

1985 


1987 


Percent 
Change 
1985-87 


Business and 
Management 


5.692 


6,518 


5,737 


-12.0 


577 


594 


586 


-1.3 


0 


0 


0 


n.a. 


Education 


3,852 


2,832 


2,421 


-14.5 


2,456 


2,178 


1,935 


-11.2 


22 


73 


91 


24.7 


Social 
Sciences 


2,433 


1,803 


1,666 


-7.6 


133 


103 


107 


3.9 


19 


23 


26 


13.0 


Engineering and 

Engineering 

Technologies 


1,646 


1,558 


1,553 


-0 3 


73 


110 


110 


0.0 


1 


2 


1 


0.0 


Public 

Affairs and Services 


1,470 


1,312 


1,269 


-3.2 


419 


369 


406 


10.0 


12 


4 


9 


125.0 


Health Sciences 


847 


795 


385 


11.3 


60 


53 


95 


79.2 


0 


0 


0 


n.a 



NOTES (a) 1987 data show degrees granted from a total of 97 HBCUs compared to 100 in 1985 Three institutions were not included in I987 because they had either 
closed, merged with another mstitut.on, or were no longer acccredited by an agency recognized by the U S Department of Education 

SOURCES Susan T Hill, The TraotttonaHy Black Institutions of Higher Education 1986-1962, Washington, D C Center for Education Statistics, 1984 

US Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics, "Degrees Conferred" surveys, 1985 and 1987 Tabulations done by the American Council cn 
Education's, Division of Policy Analysis and Research 
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48 
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Table A-1 

Income Quartiles for Families with Dependent Family Members 
18-to-24 Years Old, Selected Years 1973 to 1988 





1 st Uuartile 


driQ uuanne 


oro vjuanue 


4in vjuanue 


1973 


Under $7 730 


$7,731 to 12,013 


$13,014 to 17,601 


$17,602 and above 


1976 


Under 9,147 


9,148 to 15,155 


15,156 to 22,578 


22,579 and above 


1979 


Under 11,817 


11,818 to 20,195 


20,196 to 28,688 


28,689 and above 


1982 


Under 13,434 


13,435 to 24,953 


24,954 to 37,795 


37,796 and abc/e 


1985 


Under 16,049 


16,050 to 29,489 


29,490 to 44,324 


44,325 and above 


1987 


Under 16,450 


16,451 to 30,868 


30,869 to 48,709 


48,710 and above 


1988 


Under 18,581 


18,582 to 33,510 


33,511 to 52,119 


52,120 and above 



Table A-2 
Distribution of Racial/Ethnic Groups 
by Income Quartiles, Selected Years 1973 to 1988 (a) 





1973 


1976 


1979 


1982 


1985 


1987 


1988 


Whites 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Q1 


22 


20 


20 


19 


20 


20 


20 


Q2 


23 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


25 


Q3 


27 


27 


28 


27 


27 


27 


27 


Q4 


28 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


28 


Blacks 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Q1 


58 


59 


60 


57 


54 


49 


51 


Q2 


20 


24 


23 


25 


27 


29 


25 


Q3 


15 


12 


13 


14 


14 


14 


16 


Q4 


7 


5 


4 


4 


5 


8 


8 


Hispanics 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Q1 


54 


48 


45 


47 


44 


45 


45 


Q2 


26 


25 


31 


28 


30 


33 


33 


Q3 


15 


17 


14 


16 


15 


15 


17 


Q4 


6 


10 


10 


9 


11 


7 


5 



(a) Figures shown represent the distribution oi 18-to 24 yeat olds who ate dependent pnmdry family members Percentages may not add to 100 pei cent because of rounding 



ERLC 
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Table A-3 

Distribution of High School Graduates 
by Racial/Ethnic Group and Income Quartiles, 
Selected Years 1973 to 1988 (a) 





i y / o 


1Q7A 


1 Q7Q 


1 QflP 






1 QQQ 

i yoo 




















1 no 


1 nn 


mn 


mn 


1 nn 
I uu 


1 nn 
I uu 


1 nn 
lUU 


W I 


pp 


PD 


P1 


pn 


pi 
d i 


on 


n 
U 


OP 




OA 

fit 


OA 


OA 


OA 


0/1 




Q3 




27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


Q4 


28 


29 


f9 


29 


28 


29 


29 


V V 1 IlltJo 






1 nn 


1 nn 
I uu 


1 nn 
\ uu 


1 nn 
I uu 


1 nn 
1 UU 


Hi 


1 R 
I o 


I D 




1 5 


1 A 
I D 


I o 


1 0 


no 


01 


Od 


01 




04 


OQ 


0/4 


Q3 


28 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


Q4 


31 


32 


32 


33 


32 


32 


31 




mn 


1 no 


1 UU 


1 nn 
I uu 


mn 
I uu 


1 nn 
I uu 


i nn 
1 UU 


Ol 


51 

u I 


51 




AQ 


AR 

HO 




HO 


OP 


PP 


P7 


PS 


PR 


PQ 


^n 


Ofl 


Q3 


18 


15 


17 


17 


17 


1fi 


1Q 


Q4 


8 


7 


6 


5 


6 


10 


10 


Hispanics 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Q1 


45 


38 


38 


37 


38 


39 


35 


Q2 


29 


27 


31 


31 


31 


33 


37 


Q3 


19 


21 


17 


20 


18 


19 


21 


Q4 


7 


14 


14 


12 


14 


9 


7 



(a) Figures shown represent the distribution of 18 to 24 year oids who are dependent family members Percentages may not add to 100 percent because ot rounding 



Table A-4 

Distribution of Racial/Ethnic Groups Enrolled in College 
by Income Quartiles, Selected Years 1973 to 1988 (a) 





1973 


1976 


1979 


1982 


1985 


1987 


1988 


Total 
















Population 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Q1 


17 


16 


16 


14 


14 


15 


15 


Q2 


19 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


22 


Q3 


27 


28 


27 


27 


30 


28 


28 


Q4 


36 


35 


35 


38 


35 


36 


35 


Whites 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Q1 


14 


12 


12 


10 


11 


11 


11 


Q2 


19 


19 


20 


20 


20 


20 


22 


Q3 


28 


30 


28 


28 


31 


30 


29 


Q4 


39 


39 


39 


42 


39 


39 


37 


Blacks 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Q1 


49 


43 


45 


40 


41 


37 


37 


Q2 


21 


29 


28 


31 


28 


28 


22 


Q3 


18 


18 


19 


20 


22 


20 


25 


Q4 


12 


11 


7 


10 


10 


15 


15 


Hispanics 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


01 


43 


38 


35 


32 


35 


38 


29 


Q2 


27 


27 


31 


28 


30 


33 


35 


Q3 


22 


23 


18 


23 


21 


16 


26 


Q4 


8 


13 


16 


16 


14 


13 


9 



(a) Figures shown represent the distribution of 18 to 24 yeai olds who ate depends it pnmaiy family merrtoeis Peioeuiages mdy riot add iu 100 pei^em because of iconding 
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Table A- 5 

High School Completion Rates of Dependent 18-to-24- Year-Olds, 
Selected Years, 1973 to 1988 (a) 

(percentages) 



Income. Race/ 
Ethnicity and 
^ex 


1973 


1976 


1979 


1982 




19R7 


1 QRA 


ALL RACES 






. — — 


— - - -- 


_ _ _ 




. 


lotai 


82 I 


OO o 

82.3 


0< 4 

Ol .1 


0 i L 

01 .5 


83.8 


82.7 


82.4 


Low 


oo.y 


OH./ 


co o 

63.8 


62.8 


68.0 


67.1 


64.2 


Middle 


QC, 7 
OO./ 


OO./ 


OA O 

o4.2 


oa a 

o4.y 


OC c 

oo.o 


84.7 


857 


Upper 


93.1 


93.9 


93.0 


93.9 




QA A 


QA 1 


Men 


79.7 


78.6 


77.0 


77 8 


fin i 


7Q fi 


7R Q 


Low 


62^4 


58!4 


56^4 


57^2 


62.0 


62.5 


59.0 


Middle 


82.8 


81.8 


80.4 


81.0 


83.0 


81.2 


82.2 


Upper 


91.9 


92.7 


91.5 


92.7 


93.2 


93.2 


92.3 


Women 


85.2 


87,0 


85 9 


86 0 


88.2 


Rfi ^ 




Low 


70.0 


72.4 


72^8 


697 


75^0 


72.2 


70.1 


Middle 


89.6 


90.7 


38.6 


89.8 


91.0 


88.9 


90.1 


Upper 


94.8 


95.4 


94.6 


95.4 


96.4 


95.8 


96.3 


WHITE 
















"TV *o 1 

10x31 


OA A 

o4.4 


QC 4 

OO. 1 


OA 1 

o4. i 


O A O 


OC "7 

85.7 


84.5 


84.2 


Low 


/U.U 


bo. 4 


co o 

bo.O 


CC C 

oo.o 


69.2 


67.5 


64.6 


Middle 


Q*7 A 


oc C 

86.6 


OC 1 

oo.l 


OC "7 

oo.7 


87.0 


85.5 


86.4 


Upper 


93.6 


94.0 


93.2 


93.9 




QA 4 


QA 0 


Men 


82 8 


R1 ft 


an P 


R1 1 




R1 i 
0 1 .0 


ri n 

O I .u 


Low 


67^0 


62.7 


81.1 


60.9 


64.3 


62.5 


61.2 


Middle 


84.3 


83.1 


81.1 


82.3 


83.6 


81.9 


83.0 


Upper 


92.5 


92.8 


91.7 


92.4 


93.0 


93.5 


91.9 


Women 


88.3 


89 6 


89 1 


88.3 


89.9 


88 4 


RR P 


Low 


73.9 


76*2 


77^6 


71 '.Q 


75^9 


73.8 


68.9 


Middle 


90.8 


91.3 


89.9 


90 1 


91.4 


89.9 


90.8 


Upper 


95.2 


95.6 


95.1 


95.7 


96.4 


95.5 


96.9 


AFRICAN AMERICAN 
















1 0131 


bo. J 


b/. i 


c a o. 


CO o 

bo o 


"7 A O 
74.8 


74.0 


72.9 


Low 


C7 O 

0/.£ 


CO o 


cc c 
00.0 


CO A 

oo.4 


CC O 

65.8 


66 1 


61 .3 


Middle 


/O.O 


7Q C 

/o.b 


7Q C 
/O.O 


on a 


OO *7 

00./ 


"70 C 

79.0 


83.5 


Upper 


80.5 


88 1 


83.1 


95.3 


97.9 


92.8 


93.7 


Men 


60.9 


59.4 


57.6 


61.0 


69 3 


69 2 


67.4 


Low 


51 6 


49.1 


45.8 


50.5 


56.7 


59.8 


53.1 


Middle 


70.9 


71.1 


74.7 


72.4 


79.9 


74.6 


79.0 


Upper 


79.9 


84.9 


75.4 


96.0 


99.1 


89.0 


92.8 


Women 


70.0 


75.2 


72.4 


76.6 


80.6 


78 7 


78.5 


Low 


62.8 


66.8 


65.3 


66.9 


74.3 


71.6 


69.1 


Middle 


81.6 


87.6 


82.7 


89 8 


88.5 


84.6 


88.3 


Upper 


80 5 


91.0 


90.4 


94.5 


96.1 


98.6 


95.0 


HISPANIC lb) 

1 ilWI 1 « 1 \*s \**/ 
















lotai 


co q 

OO.O 


bb.y 


C A 4 

b4.1 


C A O 

b4.o 


C"7 O 

67.8 


65.9 


64.6 


Low 


co o 

o J.O 


CA i 


C A O 

O4.0 


CO o 

50.9 


58.0 


57.0 


50.6 


Middle 


/0.0 


/b.U 


bo.y 


"7C "7 

fO.f 


"70 A 


70.8 


75.5 


Upper 


82.8 


89.4 


89 4 


84.7 


R5 A 


Qn q 


R1 A 


Men 


60.2 


64.3 


57.6 


58.5 


61 5 


62.5 


59.6 


Low 


46.9 


49.8 


43.1 


43.1 


53.6 


53.2 


43.2 


Middle 


74.3 


72.6 


64.3 


707 


65.6 


66.1 


72.3 


Upper 


73.4 


88.8 


88.4 


84.0 


90.1 


94.3 


66.5 


Women 


68.6 


70.2 


72.2 


71.9 


75 7 


70.4 


71.5 


Low 


60.2 


58.9 


66.4 


60.2 


65 2 


61.5 


59.7 


Middle 


78.5 


79.9 


75.0 


81.1 


81 9 


77.3 


80.9 


Upper 


84.9 


91.2 


90.8 


85.3 


82.5 


85.9 


91.9 



iaj Figuies show the pureentage uf high school graduates for ail 18 to 24 year oKj dependent primary family rrwmbeis as of Octobc, ol thai yeai High school completion rates 
aie based on data that include some 18 and 19 year olds who are enrolled in n<gh school as of Oclobei and will tatet compete it is iiKeiy that this applies to more iow- 
income youth than middle or uppei income students, sinufc low h .voine students are moie likely to complete high suhooi rnoia siowly thari middle 01 upoei income youth 

(b) Hispanics .nay be of any race 

Sou.ce U S Department of Commerce. Bureau o( Census. Current Popu.atiori surveys, vauous yeaio Spwual analysis by ACE s D.vision ol Honey Analysis and Research. 



Table A-6 

Enrclled-in-Co!!ege Participation Rates of Dependent 
High School Graduates by Income, Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 
Selected Years, 1973 to 1988 (a) 

(percentages) 



Income, Race/ 
Ethnicity and 
Sex 



1973 



1976 



1979 



1982 



1985 



1987 



ALL RACES 



lotai 


AC O 

4b. o 


A(~\ 1 

49. i 


/1C C 

40.0 


AC C 

45.5 


45.7 


49.5 


Low 


^C 7 
oo. / 


07 R 


OC Q 


09 n 


01 c 
oi b 


oc n 
ob.U 


Miririlp 


4^ fi 


4fi Q 
'♦O.I? 


40 0 


49 7 


/1C 1 
40. I 


>17 Q 

4/.y 


1 Jnnor 


CQ 4 


U 1 .u 


ofi 9 


CQ R 

05?. O 


C7 n 


CO 1 

be. i 


Men 


/IC Q 

4b. y 


46. 3 


43.8 


43.2 


43.3 


48 1 


Low 


17 9 
0/ . c 


OC c 

OvJ.O 


OC 1 


9R fi 

co.O 


on 1 
oU.l 


O/* o 


Miririlp 


40 9 


41 5 


A1 4 


Ad 1 


/l 1 c 
4 i .0 


4b.b 


1 Innpr 


CQ ft 


C7 0 


CO 9 


C7 A 


cc o 

00. £ 


en e 

oy.o 


Women 


45.7 


CO C 

52 6 


ATA 


48.1 


48.4 


51.1 


Low 


34.1 


40 2 


36.7 


35 4 


n n 

oo.u 


07 7 
o / . / 


Middle 


44J 


50^9 


45^4 


45.5 


4S.3 


49.3 


Upper 


58.8 


65.8 


60.2 


62.7 


59.3 


65.0 


If Ml 1 C 














Tr>**}l 


4/.y 


/1Q O 


A C O 

4b 2 


46.3 


47.3 


50.9 


Low 


OC R 
OO.O 


07 0 

O / .O 


OC R 


ZD C 
OC.O 


01 7 


OC >» 


Middle 


44 C 


4fi n 


4T 1 

HO. 1 


49 0 


ag. n 

hO.U 


AQ 7 




CQ Q 

Oi7 5? 


fin q 


Cfi j! 
OO. -4 


CQ O 

oy.o 


K7 O 


co n 


Men 


4o. 1 


4b. i 


A A C 

44.0 


43.8 


44.7 


50.9 


Low 


07 Q 

Of .C7 


04 Q 


00 R 

JJ.O 


9Q Q 


OQ 1 

&y. i 


OC /I 

ob.4 


Miririlp 


44 9 


49 4 


41 fi 

*t 1 .O 


OQ C 

oy.o 


4c5.U 


AQ A 

4o.4 


1 Innor 


fin 9 

DU.c 


C7 0 
O/ .0 


CO fi 


Cfi 7 
Ob./ 


cc n 
00. U 


co n 
02.0 


Womp *j 


/17 C 

4/.0 


OJ.O 




49.3 


50.4 


52.6 


Lew 


35.4 


39 4 


38.1 


35 3 


34 8 


ou.u 


Middle 


44.9 


50.5 


44 6 


45*5 


49.4 


49.9 


Upper 


59.4 


65.5 


60.1 


62.4 


60.0 


64.8 
















Total 


oO.£ 


/17 C 
4/.0 


oq n 

oy.u 


or o 

ob U 


32 8 


37.1 


1 nuu 


01 7 


OQ A 


04 9 


9Q 9 

<;y.<; 


07 Q 


0 1 1 
O I . I 


Miririlo 


oo n 


CO 7 
0<£./ 


vl O C 

4o.b 


4U.*; 


3o.o 


o 

39 3 


} Innor 
upper 




• 








* 


Men 


O/l Q 

o4.y 


/1C c 

4b. 0 


ob.4 


32.6 


30.8 


35.1 


1 nuu 




07 9 
oY 


Ofi 1 
oO. I 


oo n 


oq n 


'»C t? 


Miririlo 


• 


CO o 

Oo <; 


Ofi A 
JO. 4 


.■jy 4 


29.0 


37.4 


1 Innor 
upjjyr 




* 








• 


vvomen 


01 C 

ol b 


AQ O 

4c. o 


4 1 . 1 


39.1 


34 6 


38.8 


Low 




41 7 


32.9 


34.2 


27.1 


34.1 


Middle 




52 2 


51.0 


41.0 


42.6 


41.0 


Upper 


* 


• 








* 


HISPANIC (b) 














Total 


51 5 


51 6 


42 2 


39.2 


39 4 


40 7 


Low 




50.4 


38 7 


34 3 


36 0 


39.7 


Middle 




53.4 


42.6 


39.4 


41.8 


38 5 


Upper 




* 








• 


Men 




48.7 


48.6 


33.9 


35.0 


39 8 


Low 




* 








• 


Middle 




* 








* 


Upper 




* 








* 


Women 




54.9 


36 0 


44.2 


43.8 


41.7 


Low 




* 








• 


Middle 




* 








* 


Upper 




* 


* 




* 


* 



1988 



50 7 
36.8 
49.3 
62.8 

47.7 
30 3 
46.9 
60.6 

54.0 
43.2 
52.0 
65.3 

52.9 
38.8 
51.0 
63.2 

49.8 
32.1 
48.8 
60.6 

56.4 
46.4 
53.5 
66.1 

35.5 
30.3 
36.2 

29.5 
23.0 
28.1 

40.8 
35.6 
44.1 



43.5 
35.3 
46.4 

42.3 



44.9 



(a) Figures show the percentage of 18 to 24 y eai old dependent high school graduates who aie dependent pnmary family tnembeis and umoiied in college as ot Octobei 
of that year 

(b) Hispamcs may be of any race 

•The number of cases in the sample is too small to oroduce reliable estimates for this population 

Source U S Department of Commerce. Bureau of Cens us. Current Population surveys Special analyses by ACE 5 Div^on ol Policy Analysis and Research 
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Appendix B— Technical Notes 



Data for the special focus section was taken from 
the October school enrollment survey conducted as a 
supplement to that nonth's Current Population 
Survey (CPS). The CPS is a monthly labor force 
survey conducted in approximately 53,000 house- 
holds by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. The October 
supplement provides the only yearly national 
accounting of high school completion and college par- 
ticipation by race/ethnicity and family income. Since 
family income data on the October supplement is 
requested in income ranges rather than in actual dol- 
lars, it does not provide the more accurate measure 
of family income when compared tu the March 
income supplement. Even with this shortcoming, the 
October survey is considered to be the best nationally 
representative sample available for determining 
college-going rates by income. 

The study used recommended CPS weighting pro- 
cedures. Based on these procedures, the adult records 
(persons 14 years of age and older) are controi.ed to 
and agree with, in aggregate, published, composite 
October CPS labor force estimates for each year (e.g. 
employed, unemployed, not in the labor force, by 
age, race, and gender). 

The study analyzed data from three-year intervals 
between 1973 and 1988. Data for 1987 alsc were 
included because participation rates fo. this year had 
not been listed in prior reports. 

The analysis is based on persons between the ages 
of 18 and 24 who are dependent primary family mem- 
bers. For the purpose of this study, a dependent pri- 
mary family member is a person who is not married 
and is the child or sibling of the head of household. 



More than 95 percent of the people in this group are 
children of the head of household. Dependent high 
school graduates are more likelv to attend college 
than their independent counterparts. Consequently, 
the college participation rates for these youngsters 
will be slightly higher than those or all 18-to-24-year- 
old high school graduates. This analysis excludes per- 
sons in the Armed Forces. 

Family income quartiles for the total population of 
18-to-24-year-old dependent family members were 
established each year based on current dollars for that 
year using Pareto-linear interpolation. The middle 
two-quartiles were combined to represent middle- 
income familes. The dollar value of the quartiles f or 
each year are presented in Appendix Table A-l. These 
income ranges were held constant when determining 
income distribution of high school graduates and of 
students enrolled in college by race/ethnicity and 
gender. 

Appendix Table A-2 shows the quartile distribution 
foi the total population (18~to-24-year~old dependent 
family members), and the respective distributions of 
whites, African Americans, and Hispanics within 
quartiles. As shown in this table, African Americans 
and Hispanics are concentrated in the lower two quar- 
tiles, with whites more evenly distributed across all 
four quartiles. Appendix Table A-3 provides the dis- 
tribution of high school graduates within each racial/ 
ethnic group by income quartile, and Table A-4 pro- 
vides the same for those enrolled in college. Each ela- 
tive distribution is based on the income quartiles of 
ail families within each group with dependent mem- 
bers 18 to 24 years of age. 
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